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A PAROCHIAL PAWN SHOP. 
John Cambridge, who was Alderman, Sheriff, 
and Mayor of Norwich, died in 1442, and left in 
his will a bequest of ten pounds, which was to be 


kept in a chest behind the altar in St. Anne’s| 47 


Chapel, in the Church of St. Andrew, Norwich, 
to be lent to parishioners on approved security. 
He made a long will, which contains minute 
directions as to the carrying out of his bequests. 
He desired that the money should be kept in 
the Chapel of St. Anne, in charge of two persons, 
who were to be chosen upon his “yereday.” If 
the borrower left a sufficient security the cus- 
todians might lend not more than forty shillings, 
and for not longer than three months. At the 
time of borrowing, and also at the time of paying 
back, the key-keepers were directed to charge the 
wer to say a paternoster, an ave, and a crede 
for his soul, and for the souls of his relatives. He 
also left a bequest for a “ Dirige” to be said on 
the Tuesday in Easter week, and on the Wednes- 
day for a mass to be said by six priests, to whom 
the two persons in charge of the chest were to pay 
fourpence each. In addition he requested that 
after the ‘‘ Dirige” the two persons should buy 
four pennyworth of bread, eight gallons of ale, two 
gallons of wine, “to cheren with my neighboures 
and the pore pupill”; and a torch of the value of 
“ys.” was to be given to the church, For all 


the trouble they would have during their year of 
office the clavers were to divide four shillings, and 
a bequest was left for the purpose, 

The old book in which the accounts were kept 
was lost, and the new book begins at 1555, in 
which year the amount of money which might be 
borrowed at one time was increased to five pounds, 
and the time for repayment extended to six months. 
Ten years later the amount of money in the chest 
was one hundred pounds, towards which John 
Underwood, the first suffragan bishop (he was 
suffragan to Bishop Nix, and degraded Bilney, the 
martyr), had left five pounds, and Thomas Codd, 
who was mayor at the time of Kett’s rebellion, 
gave ten pounds. In 1566, the parish, being short 
of money, borrowed five pounds on the security of 
the “ best cope of cloth of Tyssew, and j cope of 
whyght damask.” It is easy to understand that 
whenever the parish was in want of money it went 
to the chest for it. It does not appear from the 
entries that the parish returned the money 
promptly, nor that the pledge was forfeited in 
consequence. 

Amongst other curious items mentioned by Mr. 
Beecheno is Robert Thompson’s bill relating to 
Mr. Yates, who will be remembered in connexion 
with the Montagu controversy :— 

Pinned into the leaf under date 1616 is one Robert 
Thompson's bill :— 

payd for charges the 9 of maye for bring of m* yattes 
from walden to norwihe 

manes meate & horsse meat from Walden to Bartten 
Mills, 3s, 3d. 

at Attellborow & so home to Norwich, 5s, 5d. 

for 12 nights grass for m* yates his horse when he 


cam vpon tryell, 5s. 0d. 
provender 18d. saddle mending 4d. shoing the horsse, 


» 2s. 2d. 
lent to m™ Cock which he did send in the name of the 
parrish to M™ Yattes for tocken the some 22s, Od. 

Mr. Yates appears to have been a great favour- 
ite with the parishioners, who, in 1617, gave him 
‘a gratewety” of 101. 13s, 4d. towards removing 
to Norwich, and because he had been to Yorkshire 
with Mrs. Yates, . 

In 1650 there was in the chest only fifty pounds, 
while six years later the money ‘‘ was found to 
have been misappropriated, and an order was made 
for its restoration in ten days.” The stock in 
1668 was five pounds, but three years later the 
amount had risen to twenty-two pounds. 

In 1739 there was ten pounds in the hands of 
the churchwardens, but what became of the money 
or the chest no one seems to know. 

I have applied for information on this point to 
the vicar, and also to a gentleman who was for 
many years churchwarden of St, Andrew. Oanon 
Copeman knows nothing of its ultimate destination, 
and the gentleman to whom I refer tells me there 
is no trace of it. One may shrewdly suspect that 


during one of its periods of necessity the ten pounds 
was borrowed for use for the prone 
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For most of the particulars in this note I am 
indebted to Mr. Beecheno’s ‘Cambridge Chest’ 
(privately printed). Pav. 


PARISH COUNCILS AND PAROCHIAL RECORDS. 
(Concluded from p. 63.) 

The House of Commons bas now amended the c: 2 #« 
dealing with parochial records, so as to epeciin’ y 
exclude the parish registers, both new and old, frou: -be 
control of the parish councils. Mr. Macdona’s amend- 
ment to remove the registers dating before 1837 to the 
Public Record Office after the parish councils should 
have made authenticated copies was, I learn, ruled to 
be beyond the scope of the Bill, and was, therefore, not 
considered. The existing system, which makes the in- 
cumbent the eole custodian of all church registers, thus 
remains for the time unchanged. I have already shown 
that under this system the registers are neither as safe 
nor as accessible as is needful to the prosecution of his- 
torical research. I am, moreover, informed that the 
present system often proves unsatisfactory to solicitors, 
whose claims to consideration will be acknowledged by a 
wider public than the one interested in historical re- 
search. Mr. ona has undertaken to introduce a 
Bill on the lines of his suppressed amendment, and such 
an effort to eneure the safety and accessibility of an in- 
valuable portion of the national archives ought to 
command general support. 

No question of party politics is involved. It is true 
that a few of the clergy threaten —— to any 
change in the methods of keeping the registers, but 
that attitude is inconsistent with the traditions of a 
Church that has at every period reckoned eminent his- 
torians among her leaders, and those who speak with 
authority on her bebalf show, as far as I can learn, every 
desire to reform a system that is calculated to obstruct 
the progress of bistorical learning. 

That the English parish registers before 1837 are 
purely ecclesias'ical d te, and should therefore be 
vested perpetually in the hands of the Church, is an un- 
tenable proposition. Instituted by civil ordinance in 
1538, they were expressly devised to supply a system of 
registration that should include every resident within 
the parish. Practic»lly no other system of registration 
was r ized in the Law Courts for nearly three cen- 
turies, Despite the spread of sectarian differences, the 
advantages of parocbial istration were consequently 
extended for a long petted to all who claimed them, 
whetber or po they adbered to the beliefs and practices 
of the Established Church. The registers thus contain 
entries affectin, pone pee who were not members of 
the Church of England, and in the burial-books the fact 
that the deceased was a Roman Catholic or Dissenter is 
often noted, especially in cases where religious rites at 
the funers] were dispensed with, either at the wish of 
the gy Fert by order of an over-scrupulous incumbent, 
Till the beginning of this century, furthermore, it was 
the habit of many incumbents, with the concurrence of 
the Bishops, to enter in their registers interesting tacts 
respecting the secular history of the parish and neigh- 
bourhood—the object being, as Bishop White Kennet 
stated in 1718, to increase the utility of the registers for 
posterity. Since 1837 the registers, in the presence of a 
civil system of registration, have acquired a more dis- 
tinctively ecclesiastical character, and there may be no 
good ground for interfering with the existing rights of 
the Church over the registers of the last fifty-six years. 

Mr. Macdona’s scheme may present difficulties and 
= need modification, But it is none the lers, in my 


f, the best yet suggested. The manner of defraying 
transcripts may be open to 


the cost of the proposed 


argument, but it will be, parish parish, small 
and the authenticated copies 
local reference than the originals, which are often diffi. 
cult to decipher. No serious diminution in the small 
revenues now derivable the incumbents from 
searchers need be anticipated after the transcripts have 


, deen substituted for the registers. But to allay the 


fears of the clergy on this score, a scheme might be 
devised whereby, for a fixed term of years, fees on the 
old scale for consulting the registers might, when the 
books are deposited in the Record Office, be payable to 
the officials there, and handed over, in whole or part, to 
the incumbents of the parishes concerned. 

In the p 1 to transfer the registers to a central 
home there is nothing revolutionary. In 1854 Parlis- 
ment directed that all parochial registers in Scotland 
before 1824 should be ited with the Registrar. 
General in Edinburgh, where they are now safely 
housed and readily accessible to the public, Moreover 
by Acts of Parliament, cated respectively in 1840 and 
1858, 3,265 registers of earlier date belonging to Non. 
conformist bodies (including the Wesleyan and Cal. 
vinistic Methodists and Quakers} were removed to 
House, 

n France and Germany,I am told, every provision 
is adopted by the State to keep all local recente in 6a 
and duly accessible to the public. Successive Eng 
Governments have, so far, recognized the obligation 
lying on them of rendering safe and accessible. State 
papers, wille, legal documents, the parochial registers of 
Scotland, and English Nonconformist registers of births, 
deaths, and marriages. It therefore seems reasonable 
to expect that any Government on whose attention the 
matter is adequately pressed would recognize as impera- 
tive a duty in regard to English parochial registers 
before 1837, which have hitherto suffered unaccountable 
neglect. A Bill, introduced into Parliament by Mr. 
W. C. Borlase in 1882, dealt with the question in many 
ways satisfactorily, but ite promoters failed to adequa 
impress the Government of the day, and it was drop 
Perhaps a conference of those who sympathize with 
endeavours to draw public attention to the need of the 
reform might now determine on an effective mode of 
action. I should be glad to hear from any who share that 
view.—Sipnty Legg, Dictionary of National Biography, 
15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 

P.S.—It may be right to mention a recent ii 
although at a hasty glance it may appear to tell against 
a part of my contention. Mr. Urwick, a Nonconformist 
clergyman, and a distinguished historian of Noncon- 
formity, was recently refused access to the registers of 
his own church, which were in 1840, by Parliamentary 
enactment, removed to Somerset House, It seems that 
for many years the Nonconformist registers, like the 
wills in the Probate Registry, or the State papers in the 
Public Record Office, were freely accessible to lite: 
students—an arrangement at once reasonable 
necessary. But in a reply to a question in the House of 
Commons, obviously suggested by Mr. Urwick’s treat 
ment, Mr. Asquith stated last Friday that the Registrar- 
General had withdrawn this privilege, owing to “ want 
of space” and of “the requisite staff.” To a layman 
both obstacles seem superable in a great public depart- 
ment, assumably conducted in the public interest. The 
moral, however, to be drawn from this case by those 
proposing new legislation respecting the registers is 
even when public documents are entrusted to the care 
the State for the convenience of the public, the interests 
of literary students, unless more carefully than hitherto 


safeg ed by law, may occasionally suffer from 
ebtusenees or petence.— Times, Dec. 30, 1893. 
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PRIMATE McGAURAN OR McGOVERN. 
(Concluded from p. 6.) 

The foregoing despatch is of the greatest possible 
importance, and proves conclusively that it was the 
Primate who was the prime mover in the rising 
and gathering of the great northern chiefs and 
their clans; and that Camden, in his ‘ Queen 
Elizabeth,’ published 1675, p. 478, was so far cor- 
rect in stating that 
*MacGuire, a powerfull Lord in Fermanagh, was the 


‘next after O’Donell that was put forward to strike up 


hie drums. He brake into the neighbouring countries to 
under them and entered Connaught accompanied with 
uran, a priest, who was by the Pope designed Primate 
of Ireland. This priest exhorted him to rely upon God 
and trie his fortune, promising him assured victory.” 
O’Donovan’s ‘ Four Masters,’ second edition, 1856, 
under the year 1593, records the fulfilment of the 
promise, but states incorrectly that Edmond Ma- 
guaran, Primate of Armagh, happened accidentally 
to be along with Maguire on this occasion, inferring 
that the revered bishop took no part in the 
rising. The reference, however, to his being slain 
is quite correct, although the date given is July 3 
(see also the Abbé MacGeoghegan’s ‘ History of 
Ireland,’ translated by O’Kelly, 1846). Sir R. 
Byngham writes to Burghley, vol. 1890, p. 103, 
dated June 6, 1593 (forwarded by Sir H. Bagenall). 
“One M‘Gawran who terms himself Primate, doth 
much mischief riding on his chief horse, with his 
staffand shirt of mail. Tirone’s own foster brothers 
at the burning of Ballymote.” Evidently proving 
that the Primate, whilst wielding the sceptre of 
Irish Catholicism in our “island of saints” also 
held high .military command. The Lord 
Deputy and Sir Geff. Fenton (vide 1890 vol., 

105) to Burghley : “‘ Have written to Maguire, 
Tirone, and Art M‘Baron to come.to meet them 
at Dundalk,” dated June 9, 1593. The authorities 
seemed to fear the confederate chiefs, and tried to 
induce them to come to terms of peace.* And at 
p. 110, Sir R. Bingham writes to Burghley, “the 
killing of the arch-traitor M‘Gawran, a venomous 
person, who hath chiefly contrived all these mis- 
chiefe,” dated June 28, 1593. 

And again, on June 30, tbid., pp. 110-112, the 
Lord Deputy and Council inform the Privy Coun- 
cil, “ the traitorous titulary Bishop Magawran, with 
oly eight of the Maguires,t slain in the Mag- 


Enclosing 


1, “A Declaration by Patrick M‘Arte Moyle M‘Mahon, 
of the assemblies sworn by M‘Gawran, the titular Pri- 
mate, to help the Spaniards, who would arrive before 
mid-May, 1593, April 11th, Monaghan.” 

2. “ Declaration of Patrick M‘Arte Moyle M‘Mahon 
before the Lord Deputy and Council. Bishop M‘Gawran’s 

romise of forces out of Spain, The messages sent to 

im by Henry Oge O'Neill not to expose himself to 
danger, 1593, June 15th, Dundalk.” 

6. “ Declaration of Thadie Nolan, one of Her Majesty's 
pursuivants, The Earl of Tirone’s great hatred to Mar- 
shal Bagen+ll. Assistance to Maguire. The O’Hagans 
who killed Phelim M‘Tirlough are conversant with the 
Earl of Tirone. 180 Scots landed. M‘Sweeny Ne Doe 
doth join Maguire with 400 galloglas. The North 
standeth altogether at the pleasure of the Earl and the 
— Primate Magawran, 1593, June 13th, Dun- 

7. “Certain things told to Marshal Bagenall. The 
Earl of Tirone’s command for wasting the barony of 
Cremorne, Confederacy between O'Donnell, Maguire, 
the titular Primate M‘Gawran, and the Earl of Tirone, 
1693, June 18th.” 

Hugh O’Neill married the Marshal’s sister, 
against the English commander’s wishes ; he also 
gave evidence as to O’Neill taking part in the 
rebellion before the Government authorities. These 
were the reasons which occasioned the ill-feeling 
referred to above. 

10. “ Declaration of William Moate, that the Earl of 
Tirone, O'Donnell, Maguire, and Primate Magawran, 
received the sacrament together at Strabane, 1593, 
June 20, Dundalk.” 

12. “ Deposition of Sir Morish O'Cullen, Chancellor of 
Armagh, Thurlough O’Boile has got the treasurership of 
Armagh from the Primate M‘Gawran, 1593, June 25, 
Dundalk.” 

The English ever since the partial conquest of 
Erin by Henry II. had tried to foment internecine 
quarrels amongst the native chieftains and their 
sub-chiefs. The selection for the chieftaincy 
(elective from the ruling family of the respective 
clans, any member being eligible), according to the 
law of tanistry or succession (differing from that 
of primogeniture, the Irish always wanted a man 
capable of leading them to battle), presented 
numerous opportunities to their enemies of setting 
a supposed injured party against the elected ruler 
of the tribe, thereby weakening his power, and 
thus gave the English an opportunity to seize the 
territory. Had the chiefs only remained united 

inst the common invader their success was as- 
sured. The death of their beloved and trusty 


* And by this means ultimately get them to allow 
lish sheriffs to enter their countries. Up to this time, 
fora few years later in Ulster, the Irish continued 

to elect their own chiefs, and the law of the Brehon 
reigned supreme, and not that of the Saxon. 

t The list of those slain on the side of Maguire is 
fuller in the ‘C. 8, P. L.,’ vol. 1890, p. 136 than that of 
the ‘F. M.,’ viz. : “‘ Names of the principal men slain 
by Sir R. Bingham, on Midsummer Eve, in the encounter 
with Maguire.~ The Primate ‘Magawran, the Abbot 
Magwire, M‘Elan, the chief leader of the Scots, M‘Caffry, 


chief of his name, Turlough M‘Caffry’s two sone, 
M‘Thomas, M‘Turlough Moile Magwire. son to the Lord 
of Clancally, James M‘Turlovugh M Philip Magwire, 
Cuconnought M‘Hugh Magwire’s son, and Con M‘Tur- 
lough O'Neill. An eminent English gentleman was 
killed:on the other side;  MacGeoghegan calls him 
Guelfert and the ‘ Four Masters’ Clifford, together with 
several others, after which the Saxons were defeated. 
t:Maghery. The irish authorities state that’ the 
battle took place at Sciatha-na-Fearta, near Tulek in 
Roscommon, 
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archbishop was a severe blow to the national cause. 
His Grace exercised great command over the Irish 
leaders, thereby preventing open hostilities. If 
the heroic Primate had lived another decade, it is 


easy to conjecture what the result would have | gra 


been. In conclusion, I may say that it was 
owing to a hint received from his Eminence 
Cardinal Logue, some few years ago, that I 

uted my researches amongst the Irish 
Btate Papere,* which have, I am delighted to 
remark, terminated so successfully. Not only will 
the members of the clan McGauran or McGovern 
of Tallyhaw hail the information with joy, but 
every Hiberno-Celt throughout the universe will 
henceforth venerate the name of the saintly Primate 
as one of their greatest patriots. And it is to be 
hoped that ere long a suitable monument will de- 
note the place where our warrior bishop died, a 
martyr to faith and fatherland. 

Henry McGovern. 

Liverpool. 

It is stated of Edmund Macgauran that “it is 
impossible to gather from historians much more 
than that there was such a prelate, and he was 
killed on the battle-field.” The ‘ Dict. of National 
Biography,’ s.v. “ Magauran,” devotes two columns 
to this prelate. A. F. P. 


Tuomas MILLER was farmer's boy and a 
basket-maker in early life, but was led by the 
success of his first production, ‘A Day in the 
Woods,’ to turn his attention to literature. He 
has contributed much to the newspaper press 
(Illustrated London News, &.). His works are 
numerous, but now fading from memory. Amongst 
them may be found ‘ Royston Gower,’ ‘ Fair Rosa- 
mond,’ ‘ Lady Jane Grey,’ ‘Country Year Book,’ 
‘Sketches of London,’ ‘Gideon Giles.’ He has 
also written lives of Turner, Girtin, Beattie, and 
Collins, and a history of the Anglo-Saxons. His 
latest story, ‘The Old Park Road’ was commenced 
in 1870. 

When he came to London he moved in good 
society. Rogers, the poet, befriended him, and en- 
abled him to start in business as a publisher; but 
he failed to succeed. He then plied his pen, and for 
a time worked in conjunction with Birket Foster. 
He wrote some time for the Illustrated London 
News, and supplied matter for several of its inter- 
esting almanacks. 

A life of Miller would be interesting, if the 
materials could be got together; but at this dis- 


* The future historian of old Banba can gather highly 
interesting materials from these original documents, not 
previously printed or referred to. I was quite disap- 
— on perusing that eminent Irish scholar’s (Dr. 

oyce) recent work on ‘The Hist, Ireland,’ to find that 
he had not even mentioned the name of our distinguished 


tance of time it would be difficult to search them 
out. He rests in Norwood Cemetery; but whether 
a stone has been erected I am uncertain ; if not, 
he should not be allowed to lie in a nameless 
ve. W. Wricar, 
Westminster. 

P.S.—In his declining days he did some work 
for Geo. Routledge & Sons. 


“Creeper.”—In the Standard, Jan. 1, there 
appears a letter entitled ‘Ceylon Tea-Planting— 
a Warning,’ and signed “‘ An Ex-Creeper.” The 
correspondent sends a cutting from a recent issue 
of a Ceylon daily paper—a paragraph headed 
“Creepers Galore.” From this extract it appears 
that “creeper” is the name given in Ceylon to pay- 
ing pupils who go out there to learn tea-planti 
The Ceylon writer protests against the whol 
importation of “ paying pupils,” otherwise known 
as “creepers,” in some of our planting districts, 
As this use of the word does not appear to have 
been recorded in the dictionaries, I make a note of 
its occurrence in a London newspaper for the bene- 
fit of future students of outre-mer English. 

A. L, Mayuew, 

Oxford, 


“DeartH” = Dearness, — I have 
noted some examples of this word used in an 
thesis to “ cheapness.” The earliest occurs in the 
‘Coventry Mysteries’ (p. 148) :— 

And if ze wyl owght have, telle me what 3e thynk ; 

I xal for echep nor derthe. 
This passage passed the understanding of the 
editor (Halliwell), for “schep” is put in the 
glossary without an explanation. ‘‘Schep,” how- 
ever, is a miswriting of ‘‘chep,” and the phrase 
“for dearth nor for cheap” occurs in Tusser's 
* Husbandry ’ for May (ed. 1812, p. 152). 

There are several instances in the ‘ Dialogue 
between Pole and Lupset’ (E.E.T.S., Extra Ser., 
No. xii.), though the editor, Mr. Cowper, gloasing 
the word as ‘‘ dearth,” seems not to have grasped 
the meaning. Thus (p. 87, Il. 638 sqq.) we read 
of ‘‘the grete lake [lack] of vytayle and the 
skarsenes therof, and darth of al thyng workyd by 
mannys hande.” There was a direct connexion 
between the dearness of food and the value of 
the artisan’s wares, which is thus enunciated at 
p. 175:— 

“ When 1 ys dere, then they craftyeman must 
nede sel - the eame for hyt costyth 
hym more in nuryschyng hys famyly and artyfycerys 

uentiy, of thys r spryngyth 0 
meh we schold haue by the Tiggense and labur of the 
pepul. 

My last example is from a Royal Proclamation 
read in the Star Chamber on July 1, 1596: “ The 


prelate. He also must have overlooked Mr. Hamilton’ 
* Works,’ and their originals in the Public Record Office. 


te dearthe (for I hope it is not scarcitye) to 
be prouyded for,” &c. F. Apams. 


| 
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Earty Mention or tHe Use or Tusacco,—! been curiously fulfilled, for when the usurper 


One would expect to find some notice of the weed 
par excellence in the first balf of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; but the earliest I know of is that contained 
in the ‘Nove Novi Orbis Histori#’ of Benzo or 
Benzon, of Milan, printed in 1578. It may be that 
the passage is well known, but I append a free 
translation, on the chance that it may not be 
familiar :-— 

“In this island as in other provinces 
of the New World, are found shrubs of moderate size 
resembling reeds; they bear leaves like those of the nut, 
or rather larger, There are held in great esteem by the 
natives, who first introduced the custom about to be de- 
scribed, and by the negroes whom the Spaniards brougit 
hither out of Africa. They bind the ripe leaves into 
bundies and hang them in a ‘fumarium’ till dry. 
When they desire to use them they entwine one 
leaf of the plant with one leaf of the corn grown 
in the country, so as to make of them one tube or 
pipe, lighting one end of which they put the other in 
the mouth and draw in the breath and air, and at last 
inhale so much of the smoke as to fill their mouths, 
throats, and heads, and patiently continue the process as 
long as the pleasure which they derive from it is not of 
the nature of a penance; and so intoxicate themselves 
with this unpleasant [immitis}) smoke that their senses 
are in time almost out of the mind's control. There are 
some who smoke so greedily and furiously as to fall life- 
less to the ground, and lie there for the greater part of 
the day or night like persons etupefied or deprived of 
their senses. Some, on the other hand, smoke more 
temperately until they merely become giddy, and carry 
the process no further. What a pestilential and burtful 
thing, to be sure, is this Tartarean poison. I have myself 
in my journeys through Guatemala and Nicaragua often 
entered the house of some Indian who was smoking this 
weed (which they call tabacco in the Mexican language), 

have been compelled by the stink of this diabolical 
smoke to make a speedy exit.” 
J. Exior Hopexis. 


*Le Cuamparp.’—In the Standard of Dec. 16, 
1893, a Paris telegram, dated Dec. 15, states that 
“a new Anarchist journal has made its appear- 
ance to-day. It is called Le Chambard—a word 
not to be found in dictionaries, but significant 
enough in revolutionary slang, where ‘ chambard’ 
means ‘ Look, wreck, and plunder!’” I wonder 
if any good-natured Anarchist would be kind 
enough to tell us in the columns of ‘ N. & Q.’ how 
it happens that this innocent-looking French 
word has come to bear such a savage esoteric mean- 
ing. A. L. Marnew. 

Oxford. 


Buvurrpore.—I send you the following spirited 
lines, written by an officer who was present at the 
siege and capture of Bhurtpore, in 1826. I write 
from memory, as it is more than sixty years since 
I heard them sung by my brother, who was also an 
officer at the same siege. I do not think he ever 
told me the name of the author. 

There was a tradition that the city could not be 
captured until the water in the ditch was swallowed 


by an alligator, and the prophecy is said to have 


seized the city he had the bank of the river 
Jumna (?) cut in order to fill the ditch; but Lord 
Combermere, the Commander-in-Chief, by a forced 
march was enabled to close the breach before more 
than two feet of water had flowed in. His name 
was pronounced “Commeer” by the Indians, that 
being the Hindu for alligator. Whether or not 
that story is true, I know I have read it and heard 


it. 

I think the song is worth preserving, and that 
it would be a pity to let it die with me, though it 
is, of course, quite possible there are others who 
may have heard and remember it besides your 
octogenarian correspondent :— 

Bhurtpore. 
To arms! to arms! the trumpets loudly call 
To meet the proud and vaunting foe again ; 
Th’ auspicious hour ’s arrived to ‘venge the fall 
Of friends, relations, dearest comrades slain. 
See ! on those walls their hated ensign waves ! 
And shall it still pollute the hallowed bier? 
Soldiers, reflect ! it floats upon the graves 
Of many a gallant British Grenadier. 
Though on that spot our destinies decreed 
Th’ unwilling drum for once should sound retreat, 
Still the bright rays of many a valiant deed 
Gave Britons lustre even in defeat. 
And shall they still bid defiance ‘round? 
Shall on our laurels any speck remain? 
Soldiers ! once more upon that sacred ground 
Renew the charge, and wipe away the stain ! 
Let them exult in menacing array ! 
In darkness soon their sun shal! disappear ; 
Those vaunting threats they vainly use to-day 
‘To-morrow’s dawn shall change to abject fear ! 
Soon shall our thunder shake their tow’ring walls; 
Soon shall their flag be doomed to wave no more, 
Soldiers, rush on! for Victory’s trumpet calls 
To seal for e’er the fate of proud Bhurtpore ! 


Y. 8S. 


Tue Nicaracua CanaL.—At the present time, 
when anything relating to the projected Nicaragua 
Canal is of interest, I should like to call attention 
to a monograph and map on the subject, and also 
ask information as to the author. 

The article and map referred to are found buried 
in a three-volume work, which I jadge is seldom 
read now, and is entitled “ Histoire abrégée de la 
Mer du Sud. Par M. de Laborde,” 3 vols. 8vo., 
Paris, P. Didot l’ainé, 1791. 

At the end of vol. ii. is attached the monograph 
of seventy pages, with the title, “ Mémoires sur la 
possibilité, les avantages et les moyens d’ouvrir 
un canal dans l’Amérique septentrionale, pour 
communiquer de la mer atlantique, ou du nord, & 
la mer pacifique, ou du sud.” 

The author is mentioned in the preliminary leaf 
as Martin de la Bastide, “ ancien secrétaire de M. 
le Comte de Broglio.” 

At the end isa folded map, 11} in. by 21 in., 
entitled “QOarte du lac de Nicaragua et de la 
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riviére St. Juan sur laquelle on a marqué les deux 
passages pour faire communiquer I’océan 
4 la Mer da Sud, 1791.” 

Any ioformation on the past history of a great 
undertaking, which when accomplished will rank 
with the Suez Canal in commercial importance, I 
feel assured will be of much interest on the other 
side, as it is on this, 

In 1884, on a trip I made across the Isthmus 
of Panama, the remark I heard from an old 
sea captain who well knew the country is worth 
mentioning, as showing the feelings existing at 
that time near the canal as to its construction. 
** Why, sir,” he said, in continuation of a long 
dissertation on the subject, “it would take all the 
money in Europe and America, and all the men of 
China, before it could be accomplished.” 


P. Lee Pattuirs. 
Washington, D,C., U.S. 


Pegat.—It may be well to put on record in the 
pages of ‘N. & Q.’ that the Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society for December, 1893, p. 777, 
contains a bibliography of works relating to peat 
and its products. It seems to me to be imperfect, 
but is nevertheless very useful. K. P. D. E. 


Buss.—I suppose that few readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
are aware that this term denoted, three centuries 
ago, a very different locomotive from the bus or 
buss of to-day. In the ‘ Pictorial History of Eng- 
land,’ bk. vi. ch. iv. p. 795, we read in an Act of 
Parliament (1499 a.p.) of “‘ the great innumerable 
riches that is tint (i.¢., lost) by fault of ships and 
busses.” In Bailey's ‘ Dictionary’ the word buss 
is ‘explained as ‘“‘a small sea vessel used by the 
Hollanders for the herring fishery, &c.” 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Ventnor. 


Dovste Sevse.—In reading over my reply re 
Sir Thomas Parker (ante, p. 30) I am struck by 
the double meaning conveyed by my words 
“nearly missed being Countess of Macclesfield.” 
From the context my intention is apparent; but 
otherwise might they not read “just missed”? When 
we speak of “ nearly missing a train” we mean 
that it almost went without us ; but were Dr. Plot 
permitted to revisit this earth for the purpose of a 
railway journey (which Heaven forefend), he would 
undoubtedly say that he ‘“‘nearly missed” the 
train if he saw it steam out of the station before 
him. ‘* Nearly missed”’ is not, however, the only 
phrase that may be read in a double sense. For 
years I used the petition, “ Reward us not after 
our iniquities,” without having any idea of its real 
meaning ; and I grieve to say that I had attained 


** The grave as little as my bed,” had reference to 
her own nightly couch. And yet we are not more 
stupid than the rest—certainly not more so than 
the Scotch journalist who, on reading in the Times 
that Mr. Parnell would receive ‘‘ indifferent 
justice” at the hands of an Edinbargh jury, re- 
garded it as a slight upon his nation. 

We may possibly always remain in the dark as 
to the significance of Pilate’s remark abont truth, 
but a list of phrases which may be read in a double 
sense would be interesting, and not, I should think, 
unsuitable to these columns, 

C. E. 

Eden Bridge. 

Nursery Rayme—I have never heard this 
rhyme since I was quite a youngster, though it 
was common enough with us in our district (Brad- 
ford, Yorks) :— 

My father died when I was young, 
And left me all his riches : 
A stewed stool foot, an old top hat, 
And a pair of leather breeches. 
It is not in the ‘ Nursery Rhymes of England.’ 
Pau. Brerey. 

New Worps. —Journalism has lately given 
two new specimens of types already familiar to us, 
which, while not deserving the advertisement of a 
heading in ‘ N. & Q.’ and a place in its index, may 
be usefully mentioned in way of warning. La- 
boucherese is a word to be thankful for, as showi 
us what we may arrive at if we once begin to fin 
substantives for statesmen’s styles ; Dodoesque, as 
indicating the accelerated multiplication of words 
that may arise if, after accepting the principle of 
conferring on novelists adjectives expressive of 
their characteristics, we extend the honour to their 
heroes or heroines. 

What are we to think of Maisonette ? It catches 
the eye from big black boards in Belgravia, among 
other words of undoubted English. Maisonnette 
we know ; but that is French, and means a little 
house. Maisonette, I learnt, by inquiry on the 
spot, to mean several floors in a house of consider- 
able size, which were to let, the remainder being 
otherwise occupied. The word, however, may 
meet a commerical want. No such justification 
can be given of Nomme de plume, which I find 
unmistakably in the society column of a Sunday 
paper of January 28. Nom de plume, we are 
often told by frenchmen, is pure English, although, 
as has been noticed, a French newspaper has lately 


used it, ae my it perhaps from English. At all 
events, the last alteration does not constitute an 
improvement, 


Not long ago, a nice new English word was pre- 
sented to the ‘ N. E. D.,’ for which Mr. Stevenson 


man’s estate before the’ full signification of the 
divine injunction, ‘‘ Drink ye all of it,” flashed 
upon my mind. A sister of mine was long accus- | 


tomed to think that the words of Bishop Ken, | 


was held responsible; but it was only the printer, 
as a correspondence elicited, who had changed 
“ocean” into brean. If Homer had lived long 
enough, he would have found his printers some- 
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times vod, and a similar correspondence would 
doubtless result in tracing to a similar source the 
nice new Latin word pirare, suggestive of piracy, 
a . on p. 77 of the present volume of 

As for Laboucherese and its congeners, Why 
not use them for our dinner-table talk and evening 
paper paragrapbs? ‘‘ Cur nobis etiam sit [para- 
goge] fugienda non video, si quando sententia 
postulabit: Syllaturire, pro eo quod est, Sylle 
mores imitari velle.” Justro; but save us from 
our friends who, catching up the worthless tokens 
of our temporary coinage and knocking loudly at 
the door of the Scriptorium, clamour for their ad- 
mission into the treasury which contains the ster- 
ling metal of the English language. 

KILLIGREW. 


Queries, 


We must it cor ts desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Suaxsreare v. Lampert. —If among your 
correspondents there is any member of the Bar 


versed in the obsolete learning of fines, who at the | the boo 


same time has a taste for Shakespearian researches 
(the two being apt to go together) there is a ques- 
tion to which I should like to call bis attention. 
In the earlier editions of ‘ Outlines,’ Halliwell- 
Phillipps accounted for the fact that Shakespeare 
was made a party to the attempted compromise of 
his parents’ suit against Lambert, upon the theory 
that he must have had a vested interest in bis 
mother’s Asbies estate under a “ marriage settle- 
ment.” This conjecture was afterwards silently 
abandored, and disappeared from the later editions, 
presumably because, after diligent search, no trace 
of any such marriage settlement could be found. 
But in examioing the fine levied to consummate 
the Gibbe’s lease of the Asbies’ estate (see ‘ Out- 
lines,’ ninth ed., vol. ii. p. 202) it will be found to 
be what was known as a ‘‘double fine,” that is, 
parties were brought in who were strangers to the 
title (Webb and Hooper) and a double fine appears 
to have been used, for technical reasons, now 
almost unintelligible, where the estate was entailed, 
a “single fine” having been the form appropriate 
to an estate in fee simple (West’s ‘Symboleo- 
graphy,’ ed. 1627, “ Fines and Concords,” fol. 10, 
11). If I am right in this, the conjecture of Halli- 
well-Phillipps was correct in substance although 
not in form; and Shakespeare, as the eldest son, 
did have a vested interest under the entail, and 
hence the necessity of his being a party to the 
proposed compromise, by which it was agreed that 
upon the payment of an additional twenty pounds 
by Lambert he should have a release of all claim 
of the Shakespeares to the Asbies’ estate. This 


fact of Shakespeare having a band in the abortive 
settlement referred to, connected with his sub- 
sequent management of the three suits against 
Lambert growing out of its failure, has been 
strangely slighted by the biographers, although 
they all complain of the scantiness of material, 
and although nothing connected with him is better 
authenticated by judicial records. If you have 
any correspondent competent to form an opinion 
on the subject, and interested enough to examine 
it, I should be glad to hear from him through 
your columns or y- 

Cuarirs E. Preps, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Heratvic.—On the roof of thecboir of the church 
of Northorpe, a little village about three miles from 
here, is a boss, probably fifteenth century, on 
which is sculptured an armorial shield : Quarterly, 
1 and 4, a garb; 2 and 3, an object like a capital 
T inverted, thus |. Can any one tell me what 
this object is intended for? 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Oatns.—Can any of your readers inform me 
(1) when the expression ‘‘ As they come up to 
k to be sworn” was first used by clerks of 
assize and clerks of the peace when informin 
prisoners of their right to challenge jurors; an 
was the book kissed or the right hand laid on it ? 
(2) It is supposed that kissing the book was first 
practised by those taking oaths at the end of the 
sixteenth century, not before. Why was this? 
Did it mark any particular occurrence? (3) Why 
bas the uplifted hand been the mode of adjuration 
in Scotland and the Channel Islands as persistently 
as kissing the book in England and Wales? 

W. L. 

[See 1** S, viii, 364, 471, 605; ix. 45, 61, 402; x. 271 
xi, 292; and Indexes generally to ‘ N. & Q."} 


Jaconite Sociztizs.—I should be obliged by 
information concerning the Jacobite societies now 
existing in London and elsewhere, the names of 
the secretaries, &c. (Mies) Conwar-Gorpon. 

Longley House, Rochester. 


Goprrey.—Of what family of Godfrey was Col. 
Charles Godfrey, who married Arabella Churchill, 
sister to the great Duke of Marlborough; and 
what were the names of his father and mother ? 

H. 8S. 

Stagbury, Banstead, Surrey. 


Euizanetn Jennens.—Can a reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
direct me to anything throwing light on the report 
I have recently come across, that the genuine 
Elizabeth Jennens (b. 1665), the outcast daughter 
of Humphrey (b, 1629, d. 1690), was married, 
while staying with Sir R. Hotham, at Bognor to 
——. Our family tradition says he was a Birming- 
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ham surgeon. This surreptitious marriage, coupled 
with her conversion to the Roman Catholic faith, 
was the cause of her father’s undying anger. The 
ignorant Elizabeth, who has been set up as a sort 
of Perkin Warbeck personator of this lady, does 
not agree in year of birth, nor was she married 
during Humphrey’s lifetime. 
Tuomas Perry, F.C.S. 
Walthamstow. 


Caxs-BrEAD.—In a treatise on ‘The Assyrian 
Monareby, its Rise and Fall,’ by John Gregory, 
Chaplain of Christ Church, Oxford (d. 1646/7), 
the following passage occurs :— 

“This custom of offering cakes to the Moon [Jere- 
miah vii. 18], our ancestors may not seem to have been 
ignorant of; to this day our women make cakes at such 
times; yea, the child itself is no sooner born, but tis 
baptised into the name of these cakes, for so the women 
call their babes cake-bread,” 

In what part of England did this superstition 
prevail? Gregory was a native of 


Houses Coystructep ow Pites.—In a poem 
by Iolo Goch, the mansion of Owain Glyndwr, at 
Sycarth, is said to be built in the Neapolitan style, 
and on piles, Can any reader of ‘N. & Q”’ kindly 
inform me whether the houses at Naples are, or 
were about 1400, constructed on piles ? 

Hoserr Sirs. 


Prorestants oF Poton1a.—Oromwell, in the 
last year of his life, appears to bave taken up the 
cause of certain persecuted Protestants of Polonia. 
I find in the churchwardens’ books that the “ De- 
claration ” of his Highness the Lord Protector was 
published in Fulham Oburch, April 25, 1658, 
“* for a collection for y* persecuted Protestants in 
Polonia w* collection was made accordingly y* 
second of May ffollowinge in y* parish of fful- 
ham,” &. We all know, of course, that the 
Protector befriended the Waldenses of Piedmont ; 
but who were these persecuted Protestants of 
Poland ? Cnas. Jas. Firer. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Protk.—In Dean Alford’s excellent work 
‘Chapters on the Poets of Ancient Greece’ he 
quotes a beautiful sonnet, beginning :— 

Proté, thou hast not died, but thou art fled 

Into some better land of joy and rest. 
Dean Alford fittingly says of the sonnet that, 
although “ without an owner, it will be remem- 
bered as long as poetry shall live.” I should like 
to know who Proté was, for I fail to find the name 
in any other work. 

Onas, F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 
Winder House, Bradford. 


Epwarp Grer, or Grar’s Inw.—I shall be glad 
of any information of the birth, marriage, or death 
of Edward Grey, of Gray’s Inn, 1675. Raine, the 


historian, makes him identical with a younger son 
of Sir Ralph Grey, of Chillingham, by his second 
wife, Dorothy Mallet. WB 


Taz Kraxey.—In an old collection of tales of 
natural curiosities, which I lost long ago, an animal 
named the kraken was described. As I remem- 
ber, it was a gigantic, slow-moving animal, fabled 
to appear at long intervals in Norwegian seas ; at 
each appearance it remained stationary for a long 
time. Its effluvia attracted immense quantities 
of fish, on which it fed. On this account, its 
appearance was welcomed by fishermen, who 
moored their boats to it, occasionally using its 
huge back as a terra firma. Will any reader favour 
me with a fuller description of this legendary 
animal, with references? Milton (‘ Par. Lost,’ 
i, 205) refers to a storm-driven sailor, who moors 
his boat during the night to a marine monster, 
References are sometimes given to Olaus Magnus 
(‘ History of the Northern Nations’) and Hakluyt. 
Do these writers name the whale, or is the monster 
the kraken? J. H. Hupsow. 

Padiham, Burnley. 

(in bis chapter concerning the “ Horrible Monsters 
of the Coast of Norway,” Olaus Magnus says that “ they 
are reputed a kind of wales.” The firet allusion to the 
kraken in English literature seems to be in Goldsmith's 
Nature.’ Pontoppidan, 1698-1764, describes 


Ricuarp Krixo.—In or about the year 1771 
work entitled ‘The New London Spy’ was pub- 
lished without the author's name, but subsequently 
a work entitled ‘ The Cheats of London’ was pub- 
lished under the authorship of ‘‘ Richard King, 
author of ‘The New London Spy.’” Can you or 
any of your readers tell me whether Richard King 
was an assumed name or not; or who he was? 
G. J. Cook, of the ‘‘ Shakespeare Head,” was the 
publisher. 4.0% 


“Who cors nome ?”—As is generally known, 
the announcement of each day’s adjournment of 
the House of Commons is made in the members’ 
lobby by the chief doorkeeper, who, stepping from 
his seat to the centre of the doorway leading into 
the legislative chamber, cries, “‘ Who goes home ?” 
a call which is immediately taken up by the police- 
men in the various corridors. It is understood, 
of course, that the custom has come down from the 
time when members used to rally at the call and 
go home in batches, in order to avoid the risks of 
troubled streets ; but is there any record of when 
it earliest came into use, and whether it was be- 
cause of any specially disturbed period? I may 
add, as a further custom derived from olden days, 
that at a brief interval after the question, ‘‘ Who 
goes home?” the chief doorkeeper makes the 
additional announcement, ‘Usual time to-morrow,” 
or whenever the next assembling day may be—an 
obvious survival from a period when verbal an- 
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nouncements sufficed, though the need for such is 
now obviated by the circulation among members 
every morning of the official Orders of the Day con- 
taining the precise time of the next meeting. 
Poxitictan, 


Forrescues or should be glad 
to learn what became of the issue of Sir Edmund 
Fortescue, of Fallapit, Bart. His son, Sir Sandys, 
is said to have had a daughter; but I can find no 
record of her marriage. One of Sir Edmund’s 
daughters married William Colmar, of Gomhay, 
but apparently died without issue, and her two 
sisters, Elizabeth and Sarah, do not appear to have 
married at all. I should like to know who is the 
present representative of Sir Edmund Fortescue in 
the direct line. DEvoniensis. 


Sir James Cravrurp.—Mr. FitzPatrick, in his 
‘Secret Service under Pitt,’ states that he inquired 
as to Sir James Crawford, who was in communi- 
cation with the informer Turner at Hamburg about 
the year 1798, in your columns, but elicited no 
reply. The proper spelling appears to be Crau- 
furd, which may account for the fact. Was he any 
relative of the late Rev. C. H. Craufurd, of Old 
Swinford, whose sermon on the occasion of his 
second marriage has probably interested many of 
your readers ? M. 


E.tweep.—Can any one give me an example of 
the use of this name, or any similar form, either as 
& surname or as a Christian name, in the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century ? 

W. P. W. 


Fotuam any reader say 
when the first corps of volunteers was established 
in Fulham? Mr. Meyrick, of Peterborough 
House, Parson’s Green, took a very active part in 
forming the Fulham Light Infantry ia 1803; but a 
friend of mine possesses a colour print by Row- 
landson, headed “Fulham Volunteer, No. 27, 
Ground Arms, 2nd Motion, &c., London, Pub., 
July 10, 1790, at Ackermann’s Gallery, No. 101, 
Strand.” I should be glad to know, also, when 
the Fulham Light Infantry were extinguished. It 
must have been soon after 1807. 

Cuas, Jas, Fkrer. 


Avrnors or Quotations WaNTED.— 
All the passions in the features are. 
And while abroad so prodigal the dolt is, 
Poor spouse at home as ragged as a colt Y 


Dryden, 
Seu linguam causis acuit, seu civica jura, 
Respondare parat, seu condit amabile carmen. 
The public envy, and the public care, es 


Generosus nascitur non fit. 
Vivit post funera virtus, 


Virtutem titulis, titulos virtutibus ornans, 
E, R. Wuartox, M.A, 


Beylics. 


THE MAN WITH THE IRON MASK. 
iv. 506; v. 29.) 

In the ‘ Memoirs of the Court of France during 

the Reign of Louis XIV.,’ by the French eccle- 
siastic M, Anquetil, there are two references to 
the Man with the Iron Mask. My quotations are 
from a translation published in Edinburgh, in 
1791, by Bell & Bradfute :—‘‘ The Abbé Lenglet 
du Frenoy,” says M. Anquetil, 
“in his visits to the Bastille had often seen this man. 
About the year 1754 he related to me nearly all that is 
commonly told of his moderate stature, the sprightliness 
and elegance of his wit, and the respect with which he 
was treated by the Governor. From this conversation 
he inferred that he had travelled through almost all 
Europe. He talked very well of public affairs, politics, 
history, and religion. hen I pressed the Abbé to tell 
me whom he took him to be, he replied : ‘Would you 
have me sent a ninth time to the tille?’ Lenglet 
died in 1756 or 1757 at the age of eighty-two.”—Vol. i. 
p. 163, note. 

The second reference is in the form of a quota- 
tion from the Leyden Gazette. Readers will be 
struck both with resemblances and discrepancies in 
this account as compared with that given by Dr. 
Donegan. In both accounts the Marquis de Lou- 
vois is made to play a prominent part; in both the 
prisoner is spoken of as having been in the service 
of the Duke of Mantua, the one calling him 
“secretary,” the other “first minister” to that 
prince ; while, on the other hand, they differ both 
as to the name of the prisoner and as to the cause 
of the resentment on the part of Louis XLV. which 
wreaked so cruel a revenge :— 

“*Some curious anecdotes on this subject are now 
found at Turin, in the library of a novieman lately 
deceased, who bad them from his ancestors, They prove 
that celebrated victim of arbitrary vengeance to have 
been Girolomi Magni, first minister to the Duke of 
Mantua, who had incurred that punishment for his 
having framed or aided at framing the League of Augs- 
burg against Louis XIV, The Marquis de Louvois, to 
please his master, with the assistance of the French 
Ambassador at Turin, contrived to seize on that Minister, 
who was still in the bloom of youth, They laid hold on 
him one day when he was hunting; and to prevent his 
being known, or the possibility of his remonstrating, they 
judged it proper to put upon him a mask of iron. These 
memoirs, it is said, contain the most satisfactory and 
distinct account of the behaviour of that prisoner, when 
detained at the Isle of St. Margaret, and during his long 
confinement in the Bastille. It would appear that the 
person who writes them had some hand in that stroke of 

litics’ (Suppl t to No.67 of Leyden Gazette, 1786”). 


—Vol. i. p. 422, note, 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manee of Arbuthnott, N.B. 
The paragraph in the Western Morning News 
refers to a book just published at the Librairie de 
Firmin Didot et Cie. in Paris, ‘Le Masque de 
Fer: Révélation de la correspondance chiffrée 


de Louis XIV., par Emile Burgaud et Command- 
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ant Bazeries.” It is ingenious, though not con- 
vinciog ; and its excellent facsimiles give it a very 
real value. On the whole, it seems doubtful whether 
M. Loiseleur has not said practically the last word 
On the subject in his ‘Trois Enigmes historiques’ 
(Paris, Pilon, 1882). O. E. 


I bave no intention of offering any remarks on a 
subject that I have not studied, especially after 
reading Dr. Donevan’s excellent article, There 
are, however, some curious details on this subject 
in ‘Ma Biographie, ouvrage posthume de Béran- 
ger,’ Paris, 1857. The author in his youth 
became intimate with an old royalist, Le Chevalier 
de la Cauterie, who regarded Louis X VIIL. and his 
family as usurpers :— 

“Avant Louis XIV. et son frére le duc d'Orléans, 
Anne d’Autriche eut un fils, qui n’est autre que le 
Masque de Fer. Ce sont ses droits qui ont été trans- 
portés fallacieusement aux enfans illégitimes de la reine.” 

For further details I must refer to M. Béranger’s 
book, pp. 42-47 and 166. OC, Tomurson. 


Parsons (8" S. v. 107).—In ‘N. & Q.,’ 
6" S. vii. 507 ; viii. 111, 112, much valuable in- 
formation is given of this celebrated comedian. 
The statement in the ‘Georgian Era’ may have 
arisen from the fact of Parsons’s mother having 
been connected with Maidstone, where she died; 
and in Parsons’s will he mentions “a small free- 
hold house and land at Berstead, near Maidstone.” 
Most of the actor's biographers assign Bow Lane 
to him for bis birthplace; but it should be noticed 
that his intimate friend Thomas Bellamy does 
not state that Parsons was born in London, but 
merely gives the date of his birth, and goes on to 
say that “his father followed the business of a 
carpenter in Bow Lane.” A little ial pleading 
either side might favour London or Madhieeen, but 
the probability is certainly in favour of the former. 
I bave (though I cannot immediately lay my hand 
upon it) a print of Frog Hall, Parsons’s eccentric 
retreat in St. George’s Fields described by Bel- 
Jamy, and alluded to by Michael Kelly, who speaks 
of the actor’s “‘ little drawing-room and the beauti- 
fal landscapes,” his handiwork. He mentions, 
too, pretty instance of Parsons’s modesty, who, 
in reference to his performance of Corbacio in 
* The Fox,’ maintained Shuter’s superiority to him 
as “ Mount Vesuvius to a rushlight.” Mr, Alger- 
non Graves’s ‘ Dict. Artists,’ 1760-1880, reports 
three exhibits by Parsons, all fruit pieces ; he 
gives his period from 1763 to 1773, and mentions 
fruit as his speciality. Redgrave adds archi- 
tectural subjects and landscapes, I have a very 
pretty specimen, water colour, of Parsons’s work, 
formerly in the possession of John Bannister—a 
distant view of the City and St. Paul's from the 
“ Spaniard’s,” Hampstead. The detail is admirable. 
His friend Thomas Bellamy died in 1800, The 
Monthly Mirror was projected to assist his neces- 


sities, and he appears to have been the only person 
who derived any pecuniary benefit from the under- 
taking in its early stage. For various engraved 
portraits of Parsons, see J. C. Smith’s ‘ British 
Mezzotint Portraits,’ index. 
Ropert WALTERS. 
Ware Priory. 


William Parsons, sged thirteen, son of William 
Parsons, carpenter, of College Hill, in the parish 
of St. Michael Paternoster Royal, London, was 
admitted to St. Paul’s School April 7, 1749. 
(Rev. Robt. B, Gardiner’s ‘ Admission Registers 
of St. Paul’s School,’ 1884, p. 91). 


Daniet 11. 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


“Levet pest” (8 S, v. 47).—When I was in 
Cornwall, twenty-six or twenty-seven yeurs ago, 
this was an expression in general use then, and I 
had never heard it before anywhere else. Now 
one hears it dropping from every one’s lips and sees 
it in all our diurnal literature. Only the other day, 
at Hereford, at the ‘* Mitre Hotel” there, I heard 
a clerical gentleman use it, and I said, “ Where 
did you get that expression ?” and he said, ‘‘ It is 
an Americanism.” If it is an Americanism, it is 
more likely that it was there adopted from Corn- 
wall than that the Cornish got it from America ; 
indeed, it it not the only Cornishism I have found 
incorporated with the American language ; the ex- 
pression ‘forth and back,” for “backwards and 
forwards,” is also one, and I dare say there are 
many others. These, taken with some prominent 
traits in the American character, favour the idea 
that a large proportion of our early American 
colonists came from the south-western pro- 
montory of England. Joun 


There are two other uses of the word level which 
should be nailed to ‘N. & Q’s’ barn door— 
“level headed” and “a low level look.” The 
former seems to describe a head from which the 
qualities of veneration, benevolence, and self- 
esteem are absent ; the latter, a serpent’s glance 
from a human eye. 

Jonn PakennamM STILWELL. 

Hilfield, Yateley, Hants. 


The expression was familiar to me in, I think, 
Mark Twain or Hans as as 
1866. There was a poem one of these authors 
with a line “ He done his level best.” Does the 
phrase mean the best of all possible bests, or s 
best sustained all along the line ? 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


The expression “‘ level best” is not an American 
invention. I have heard it used very many times 
during forty odd years, and ‘‘level best” means 
the best a man does—his work all of one TS 

ve 


|no matter what the occupation may be. 
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heard men say on the completion of a job, par- 

ticularly if satisfied with the work : ‘‘ There, ’ar’ve 

done my level best.” Taos. Ratcuirre. 
Worksop. 


It occurs to me whether the introduction of the 
epithet level in this phrase does not owe its raison 
d’étre to the sport of athletic running. To do 
one’s level best =to do one’s best on the “ys 

A. C. 


Barnam (8 108).—Probably H. 
is aware that the Chartulary of Bayham Abbey, 
or rather its remains, beautifully mounted, may 
be seen in the British Museum, Also a volume of 
excerpts and epitomes from it in MS. Will any 
one supply a clue to the Chartulary of Leeds 
Priory ? 


Vicar or Newcastie (8 §, v. 8, 54).—The 
Vicar of Newcastle inquired after by Mr. Hoorer, 
and mentioned by the{strong-minded Margaret in 
Foote’s comedy of ‘ The Devil on Two Sticks,’ was 
the famous John Brown, D.D., poet and man of 
letters. He was born at Rothbury, Northamber- 
land, in 1715, where his father was curate. After 
his father had become Vicar of Wigton, young 
Brown was sent to Wigton public school, and then 
to St. John’s College, Cambridge. After taking 
his bachelor’s degree, in 1735, he was ordained by 
the Bishop of Carlisle, and four years later, obtain- 
ing his degree of M.A., was admitted into priest’s 
orders, and received a minor canonry and lecture- 
ship in Carlisle Cathedral. Being reproved for 
omitting to read the Athanasian Creed, he threw 
up his preferment, and remained in comparative 

rity till the rebellion of 1745. During the 
siege of Carlisle he acted as a volunteer, and when, 
at a later period, some of the rebels were tried 


there, he preached two sermons which brought him | 7. 


under the notice of Dr. Osbaldiston, who induced 
the Dean and Chapter to give him the living of 
Moreland ; and in 1747, when Dr. Osbaldiston was 
raised to the see of Carlisle, he made him one of 
his chaplains. He had, previous to his going to 

oreland, printed a poem on ‘Honour.’ Gis 
next effort, an ‘ Essay on Satire,’ occasioned by the 
death of Pope, made him famous in the world of 
letters. This was followed by his ‘ Essays on the 
Characteristics of the Earl of Shaftesbury.’ His 
faithful friend the Bishop of Carlisle now pre- 
sented him to the Vicarage of Lazonby; from 
there be had conferred upon him the living of 
Great Horkesley ; and then, finally, he was offered 
the position of Vicar of Newcastle-upon-Tyne in 


1761. 
He was a voluminous writer in both poetry and 


prose. His principal works were, ‘Liberty,’ a 
poem ; ‘ Barbarossa, a Tragedy,’ which was acted 
in London in 1754. Garrick wrote both prologue 
and epilogue ; the play was a great success. This 


1757 appeared the famous work alluded to by 
Foote, ‘An Estimate of the Manners and Principles 
of the Timer.’ It was a strong philippic against 
national vices, and created a great clamour. Seven 
editions in little more than a year marked; the 
height of public excitement, and testified to the 
power and genius of the author. Among his 
other numerous works, mention may be made of 
one or two to show the versatility of the Vicar of 
Newcastle : ‘ The Curse of Saul, a Sacred Ode,’ set 
to music; ‘A Dissertation on the Rise, Union, 
and Power of Poetry and Music’; ‘ Thoughts on 
Civil Liberty, on Licentiousness, and Faction’; 
* Female Character and Education’; also ‘Twelve 
Sermons on Various Subjects,’ &c. 

He was passionately fond of music, and was 
fortunate in having as organist for his church the 
famous Charles Avison, of whom Browning, 
in his ‘ Parleyings,’ sings :— 

Of worthies who by help of pipe and wire, 
Expressed in sound rough rage and soft desire, 
Thou, whilome of Newcastle Organist. 

The vicar in the midst of his great literary 
activity was invited by the Empress of Russia to 
go there and organize a system of public schools. 
He accepted the offer, and on receipt of 1,000/. to 
defray his expenses from the empress, he pro- 
ceeded to London, and was, on the eve of embarka- 
tion, seized with an attack of rheumatic gout, 
a disorder to which he had been frequently sub- 
ject. The delay preyed upon his mind, he fell 
into one of those melancholy moods which had 
often afflicted him, and could not rally; he took his 
own life with a razor at his lodgings in Pall Mall, 
September 23, 1766. A portrait in oil of this 
famous divine and man of letters hangs in the 
vestry of St. Nicholas Cathedral, Newcastle-upon- 
yne. Joun Rostsson. 
Delavel House, Choppington Street, Newcastle. 


Priors or Dramas iv. 527).—I have such 
a book, which I shall be pleased to place at the 
service of Dramaticus. It is entitled ‘The 
Dramatic Souvenir,’ published by Tilt, 1833, and 
has two handred engravings and an excellent 
introduction. F. E. Manvey. 
Stoke Newington, 


Wrace Famity (8 S. v. 7).—Though I can 
give no help to Mr. Green in his researches, I 
must express gratitude to him for rescuing from 
contempt a patronymic which Mr. Matthew Arnold 
held up to derision, as showing “ what an original 
shortcoming in the more delicate spiritual percep- 
tions is shown by the natural growth amongst us 
of such hideous names,—Higginbottom, Stiggins, 
Bugg,” and primarily—“ Wragg!” (‘ Essays in 
Criticism,’ p. 23.) 
Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 

There are numerous references to the Wragg 


was followed by another 


tragedy, ‘Athelstan.’ In 


family in Foster's ‘ Alumni’ and the same com- 
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piler’s ‘London Marriage Licences.’ Has Mr. 

Green referred to the Quaker sources at Devon- 

shire House, E.C., and such books as the register 

of Ackworth Schools? A. L. Hompureys. 
187, Piccadilly, W, 


Counts PataTivE AND THEIR Powers (8" 
v. 28).—Reference to this swordhearer is to be 
found in Sir Peter Leycester’s ‘Historical Anti- 
quities ’ (1673), and he quotes the passage referred 
to from Matthew Paris. Leycester believed,— 

“ For as in the Crown of England there is an inherent 
Right of Regality annexed, so here is given an inherent 
Right of Dignity in the sword, This is to hold as freely 
by the Sword, as the King holds by the Crown, only in- 
ferior to his King.” 


Atrrep Cuas. Jonas, F.R.H.S. 
Poundfald, near Swansea. 


Name or a Wartcumaxker (8 §. v, 27).—Of 
Cornelis Uyterween, the watchmaker, I know 
nothing. As to his nationality, it was probably 
Brabant. Ghislain Uten Zwane was Lord of Lilloo 
in 1457 (‘Inventaire des Archives de la Ville de 
Malines,’ vol. iii. p. 177). I think that, in spite 
of variations of spelling common with Flemish 
names, the watchmaker must have belonged to 
the Utenzwane family. 

A. 


Alloa, 


“Trs’s Eve”: Larrer Lammas” (8 §. iv. 
507 ; v. 58) —These expressions are equivalent to 
the ‘‘ Greek Kalends,” or to a Yorkshire phrase, 
“To-morrow come never.” According to Grose, 
* Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue,’ third 
ed., 1796, “ Saint Tibb’s evening” is an Irish ex- 
pression, and means “‘ the evening of the last day, 
or day of judgment,” as ‘‘ He will pay you on St. 
Tibb’s Eve.” ‘Latter Lammas” has a similar 
meaning, signifying a time which will never come, 
just as the Germans say, ‘‘ Auf Pfingsten, wenn 
die Gans aufm Eiss geht.” 

F, Brinxpeck Terry. 


“Tib’s Eve,” like the “ Greek Kalends” or the 
Millennium is used todenotean indefinite or unfixed 
period of time. It is often heard as an evasive. A 
gentleman who uses the expression says, ‘‘ Tib’s 
Eve is neither before nor after Christmas.” 

W. A. Hewnperson. 

Dublin. 


Lirriz Onetsea (8* v. 29, 70).—The follow- 
ing is intended as a supplement to the replies 
which have already a . In the 1811 edition 
of Paterson’s ‘ Roads,’ the “‘ end of Little Chelsea” 
is marked at two miles from Hyde Park Corner; it 
must have extended somewhat further west. The 
second milestone is opposite the post-office at the 
present day. A little beyond this the Fulham 

was crossed by a stream—the nucleus, so to 
say, of the Kensington Canal—at Little Chelsea 


W. Coryetivs Haven. 


Bridge, now Stamford Bridge. Faulkner, who calls 
it Standford Bridge, takes this as the starting- 
point of his second walk, whence “ proceeding 
eastward,” he says, ‘‘ we arrive at Little Chelsea,” 
Passing Walnut Tree Walk (now Redcliffe Gardens), 
he comes to the premises where Lochée formerly 
had his military academy, after describing which 
he continues, ‘‘ Adjoining these premises is Holly- 
wood Brewery.” In other words, the brewery was 
immediately east of the academy. The brewery is 
now a riding school, being No, 250, Fulham Road, 
right opposite the western end of the St. George’s 
Workhouse Infirmary; and I have received the 
following information from Messrs. Bowden & Oo., 
Royal Brewery, 533, King’s Road, Chelsea :— 

“ We occupied the premises now Preece’s Riding School, 
as the West Brompton Brewery, and formerly called the 
Hollywood Brewery, from Midsummer, 1847, to Michael- 
mas, 1880. The house next to the brewery [eastward] 
was for many years a boys’ school, conducted by Mr. 
Rowley. That was No. 248, and Nos, 252 and 254 [next 
to the brewery westward] were also schools, No. 252 for 
girls, and No. 254 for boys.” 

The three houses, Nos. 252-256, are, singular to 
eay, private houses with ample forecourts. Accord- 
ing to Faulkner's indications, Lochée’s academy 
should have stood on the ground they occupy. 
Nos, 252 and 254, which have a somewhat anti- 

uated look, were used as schools before Messrs. 

wden took the brewery, and perhaps had never 
been otherwise used since Lochée’s time. It is 
curious, too, that Stanley House, said to have 
been purchased by Lochée in 1777, should also have 
become an educational establishment, under the 
name of St, Mark’s College. 

As to the stretch of Little Chelsea, it seems in 
1845 to have included all the houses in the Fal- 
ham Road between Elm Terrace on the Kensing- 
ton side (or Union Row on the Chelsea side) and 
the Kensington Canal (see Kelly’s ‘ Directory’ for 
the year named). “ Little Chelsea” is marked on 
this section of road in a map published by Mogg 
less than thirty years ago. F. Apams, 

iv. 348, 392, 517; v. 15). 
—With reference to Pror. Sk«at’s remark (ante, 
p. 15) that he wished he had described the use of 
holt for “ wooded hill” as due to “ popular use” 
rather than to ‘‘ popular etymology,” may I draw 
attention to the fact that Wormwood Scrubs was 
formerly always styled Wormholt Scrubs or Com- 
mon? The transition here from ‘‘ holt ” to “wood” 
is noteworthy. Cuas. J. Freer. 


Buatat 1x Lace (8 S. v. 69).—I re- 
member hearing one of Miss Clarke’s young ladies 
say that she had seen her laid out after death, 
and the dress was only ordinary night attire. 
Many queer tales were circulated regarding her 
will, but I do not think they were carried out. 
She had a beautiful point lace dressing-gown, in 
which she sometimes received ladies at the Liver- 
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pool establishment in a morning. She died very 
suddenly one Sunday, and was to have been pre- 
sent next day at a wedding. In her Liverpool 
show-room she had many valuable works of act, 
taken from some of her customers to cover bad 
debts. It was she who gave the picture ‘The 
Blind Beggar’ to the National Gallery. 


Hitpa Gamuty. 
Camden Lawn, Birkenhead. 


Parmer or WinoHam (8 §. v. 48).—The 
ancestor of the Palmers of Wingham was Sir Henry 
Palmer, the second of the well-known case of 
triplets born to Sir Edward Palmer of Angmering 
and his wife Alice (daughter and heiress of Sir 
Richard Clement, of the Mote, Ightham) on Whit- 
sunday and the two following Sundays, 1487. 

His son, Sir Thomas, was created a baronet in 
1621, which creation became extinct upon the 
death of Sir Charles Harcourt Palmer, without 
legitimate issue, in 1838, and the representation 
of the family devolved upon the descendants of 
Anna Palmer (daughter and heiress of Philip 
Palmer, of Richmond, Surrey, and niece of Sir 
Charles Harcourt), who married, in 1758, my 
great-grancfather, James Landon, of Cheshunt 
(see Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronetage,’ supplement). 

The principal sources of information concerning 
the family, apart from extinct baronetages, are 
(1) ‘The Pedigree of the Ancient Family of the 
Palmers of Sussex,’ written in 1672, and privately 
printed in 1867 (this is reprinted in Miscellanea 
Genealogica, First Series, vol. i. p. 105) ; (2) Herald 
and Genealogist, vol. v. p. 378 ; (3) ‘ Visitations 
of Somerset,’ privately printed, by Sir T. Phillipps 
(for earlier generations) ; (4) MSS. in the possession 
of Sir Alexander Hood, at St. Audries ; and (5) 


with caution, Davy’s ‘Suffolk Families’ (Brit. Mus. } 


Add. MSS., 19,144). Percevat Lanpon. 


Putney, 8. W. 


Sir Epwarp Frewen (8" iv. 307, 412, 514; 
vy. 59).—I think the printers are responsible for 
two errors at the last reference, I said that in the 
deed, dated March 22, 1640, the Bishop of London 
leases, not “ leaves,” &c., and that the name of the 
daughter and heiress of John Wolverstone was 
Judith, not “ Edith.” It is important that both 
corrections should be noted. 

Cuas. Jas, Firer. 


Sr. Tuomas or (8" S. v. 29).— 
The ‘Calendar of the Anglican Church,’ published 
by J. H. Parker in 1851, states that sixty-four 
churches in England are dedicated to this saint, 
ten being in- Devonshire, and two only in Kent. 
In Sussex, the great church of Winchelsea is under 
his patronage ; as also is Framfield Church, a 
parish which once was a peculiar of Canterbury. 


chapel of St. Thomas in the parish church. Beket 
was, it is said, dean of the collegiate chapel of Hast- 
ings Castle ; but among all the new churches in this 
town, the Catholics only have one to his 
memory. The Church of St. Thomas-ye-Martyr 
at Oxford was once held by Burton, author of 
* Anatomy of Melancholy,’ and from 1842 to 1892 
by a “lumen ecclesiw,” the late Canon Thomas 
Chamberlain. Cumberland has one, Farlam. 
Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


This list would include, I believe, most of the 
St. Thomas churches in England. There is in 
London one church and street of ‘‘St. Thomas 
Apostle,” but only one. E. L. G. 


The Royal Latin School, Buckingham, originally 
founded as a chantry chapel, was of this dedica- 
tion. O. E. 

Eden Bridge. 


“ Carponizer,” a New Worp (8 S. v. 47).— 
According to the ‘ Encyc. Dict.,’ ‘* carbonizer ” is 
not a person, but a thing, and must therefore be 
improperly grouped with victims of Sunday labour. 
This is the definition given :— 

“ A tank or vessel containing benzole or other suitable 
liquid hydrocarbon, and through which air or gas is 
passed, in order to carry off an inflammable vapour.” 

The description is not remarkable for gram- 
matical precision, and no quotation is added to 
illustrate the use of the 


Helensburgh, N.B. 


This is no new word in the heavy woollen 
district of Yorkshire, where it signifies either a 
carbonizing machine or the man who tends one. By 
means of these machines an acid gas is generated 
which destroys the cotton or vegetable portion of 
mixed fabrics, and leaves the woollen part ready to 
be manufactured into cloth. E. 8. A 


Exrraorpiwary Fietp §. v. 29, 97).—I 
have written to a relation living in co. 
Ireland, and have received the following reply as 
to this field :— 

“Tt is quite true there is a field at Dunsany where 
cattle lose their hoofs if grazed there. I never heard 
about ‘human animals’ losing their naile if they ate 
corn or potatoes planted there; but it may be so, The 
father of the present Lord Dunsany planted the field with 
larch and pine trees, 20 that it is now a wood, and pro- 
bably no animals ever enter it. The railway Dublin to 
Navan (Meath line) runs through it.” 

Jas, CampBett (Craignish 
Callander, Perthshire, N.B. ¢ 
Mr. Jonn Mackay will be interested in hear- 
ing that there is a piece of ground on the Good- 
wood estate, near Chichester, which is as fatal in 


Tuomas Barne. 


At Slindon, where the manor was for eight cen- 
taries attached to the archbishopric, there is a 


its effects on animals as the field on the estate of 
Lord Dunsany. The cause, in this instance, ap- 
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pears to be obvious, viz., that a large number of 
sheep which had died of some highly contagious 
disease were buried there. A friend of mine who 
occupied the land in question many years tells 
me that, even seventeen years after the burial of 
these sheep, it was not possible to allow animals to 
graze there ; and that after that lapse of time he 
cattle there, who at once fell ill, some of 
them dying, and all being saved with difficulty. 
In fact, this plot of ground is now recognized as 
poisoned, and bas been fenced off and planted with 
trees. This certainly seems to prove that crema- 
tion would be a very desirable way of disposing of 
diseased animals, at any rate, and helps very much 
the argument of those who maintain that the only 
safe way to dispose of the dead is to burn them. 


E. M. 8. 
Chichester, 


“Borner ” (8 8. iv. 445).—I have a icion 
that this is a miscopying of “ Bocher.” In the 
decipberment of ancient manuscripts, c and t, being 
so much alike, are frequently mistaken the one for 
the other. “Le Bocher Strete” would mean 
Butcher Street. My suggestion may help a local 
antiquary to a decision. F. Apams. 


Jay, tar Stronc Maw (8 §. iv. 506).—A 
short sketch of the life of this “Strong Man of 
Kent” appears in Kirby’s ‘ Wonderful Museum,’ 
vol. i. p. 359. By this biographical notice, he was 
named Richard, was born May 2, 1675, at St. 
Lawrence, near Ramsgate, died May 18, 1742, 
and lies buried in St. Peter’s Churchyard, twelve 
miles from Margate. 

Everarv Home Coremay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Sr. Perersporc (8 v. 67, 93).—I do not 
think that D. is right. In all official documents and 
ed the press the St. is always prefixed. Peter the 

reat, when he founded the city in 1703, named 
it thus after his patron St. Peter. Susonpay. 


It was dedicated by its founder to the Apostle 
St. Peter, from whom it takes its name. Peter 
the Great founded the town May 27, 1703, and it 
was made the seat of the government in 1711. 
Some time would elapse before the name and the 
importance of the place would be understood by 
chartographers. H. Moll, in his ‘Map of Russia,’ 
1727, and others printed early in 1700, give the 
name without the St. Joun Rapcuirre. 


I question whether D. is correct in assuming 
that “ Petersburg” is indifferently used for ‘‘ St. 
Petersburg.” The local name of this metropolis is 
Sanktpeterburg, in one word, but for letter head- 
ings, dates of newspapers, book-titles, and such 
like, the word is usually written S.-Peterburg. 
The form “ Petersburg ” generally appears in Stock 


from the capital to provincial news the tele- 
grams, teing as from “St, 
Petersburg.” The adjectival form is usually 
Peterburgsky. Sankt is not Russian, and as a pre- 
fix is indeclinable. ‘ Saint” is sviatdéiin Russian ; 
it is used to translate “saint” in such instances as 
“the island of St. Helena,” when, of course, it is 
to inflection. J. Youna. 
iw. 


“To quarret” (8 S, iv. 404, 478 ; v. 76).— 
It is quite common in Scotland, at the present 
time, to use “ quarrel” in the sense of to or 
reprove. A sensation was caused in a pastoral 
district of Fifeshire, not many years ago, when it 
was reported that a park-keeper, with a strong 
senre of duty, bad stopped a local dissenting 
minister when crossing his fields. ‘* Did you hear 
that be had quarrelled the minister ?” was a com- 
mon formof query in the neighbournood ; and it was 
also said, on what seemed to be good authority, 
that the clerical trespasser had held his own, by 
asserting that in his professional position no keeper 
could touch him, seeing that “the earth was the 
Lord's and the fulness thereof.” Be thatas it may, 
the fact is undisputed, and probably indisputable, 
that the preacher was quarrelled for trespassing, 
even as if he had been the most ordinary luyman. 
Jamieson gives several illustrations of this use of 
the word, ‘Of all mortals you should least quarrel 
Buchanan on this head,” is quoted from Ruddi- 
man’s ‘ Vind. Buchanan,’ p. 69. 

Tomas Bayne. 

Asser Cavurcues §, iii, 188, 257, 349, 378, 
451; iv. 54, 113, 355).—At the third reference 
Llantwit Major is put in Class IIT. If I am not 
mistaken, it belongs to Class I. At present the 
eastern half (formerly monastic) is known as the 
“new” church, and is used by the people. 
The ‘‘old” parish church was the western half, 
which was abandoned in favour of the other. 
Curiously enough, “old” and “new” have to be 
reversed when the age of the two halves is con- 
templated. The architectually older choir was 
“new” to the parishioners when they took posses- 
sion, and the architectually more recent nave 
became in popular speech the “old” church. 

C. S. Warp. 

Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


Marxwick (8 iv. 228).—There is an old 
farm in the parish of Lamberhurst, Sussex, bear- 
ing the name of ** Markwick’s.” 

J. Laxenorye, Vicar. 

Lamberhurst. 


Werariye Hats 1x THe House or Commons 
(8 S. iii. 87 ; iv. 533).—There is a painting by 
Hogarth, which bas frequently been engraved, of 
the Honse of Commons, in which Arthur Onslow, 


Exchange lists, and also in the dates of telegrams | the Speaker (1728-1761), is represented as wearing 
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his three-cornered hat over his flowing wig. All 
the other members present are wearing the same 
kind of hat, for round hats were not then known. 
On his right hand is standing the portly form of 
the great statesman Sir Robert Walpole, then 
Prime Minister, wearing a bag-wig and sword, but 
without a hat. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


PaRaLLEts 1n Tennyson S, iv. 325).—A 
o quite analogous to that in ‘The Princess’ 


Like some sweet sculpture draped from head to foot, 
is to be found in Manzoni’s ‘Promessi Sposi’ 
(chap. viii.), “‘ Poteva parere una statua abbozzata 
in creta, sulla quale |’artefice ha gettato un umido 
panno.” In both passages a woman is treated of. 

The following verse in ‘ Merlin and Vivien,’ 

The meanest having power upon the highest, 
is the reproduction, conscious or not, of that verse 
in Parini’s ‘ Caduta,’ 
le porte 
Degl’ imi che comandano a’ potenti. 

The parallels were too close not to be pointed out 


to the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
Milan, Circolo Filologico. 


Caries Owen, or Warrinoton (5 S. i, 90, 
157, 238, 498 ; iii. 355; 7S. vii, 398, 514).— 
At the first of these references Mr. ALLNUTT gives 
some account of Charles Owen and a list of publi- 
cations ascribed to him, but suggests that the list 
really represents the work of ‘‘ two different men, 
perhaps father and son.” This suggestion was 
adopted by Col. Fishwick in his ‘‘ Lancashire 
Library,” 1875 (see also ‘N, & Q.,’ 7" S. vii. 398). 
There is, however, evidence in the books them- 
selves which favours an opposite conclusion, and 
prec it may, therefore, be worth while to state in 

etail. 

Firstly, in “ Religious Gratitude...... , by Charles 
Owen, D.D.,” 12mo. 1731, which was not in Mr. 
Attyorr’s first list, but was added by him ina 
later communication, there appeared two adver- 
tisements of “Books by the same author.” 
Amongst these are mentioned : ‘ The Life of Jamea 
Owen,’ which was published in 1709; ‘ Plain 
Dealing,’ which was issued in 1715 ; and fourteen 
other works. 


Secondly, on the deatb, in 1746, of Dr. Charles | 


Owen, minister of the Cairo Street Chapel in 
Warrington, his funeral sermon was published 
under the following title :— 

The Christian’s Conflict and Crown. A sermon 
preach’d at Warrington, February 23 [1745/6], on...... 
the death of......Charles Owen, D.D. By J. Owen. 
London, [8vo. n.d.) 

_ The sermon contains remarkably little definite 
information about the subject, even the year of his 
death (inserted above in brackets) appearing only 


in the list of errata on the last page. But there is | 


just one note which applies to —— in ques- 
tion. On p. 25 Dr. Owen is si in so many 
words to be the author of ‘ Plain Dealing,’ which 
is referred to as published “soon after the Rebel- 
lion in '15.” 

It thus appears certain that the Charles Owen 
who in. 1709 issued the ‘ Life of James Owen’ 
was the Charles Owen who died in 1746. It 
follows also that he was responsible for all the 
works in Mr. ALLNUTT’s list, for, although some of 
the pamphlets were published anonymously, they 
are all advertised as his, one time or another, in 
books bearing bis name. The following should 
be added to Mr. Attyurtt’s list. The last three 
have already been mentioned in ‘ N. & Q.,’ but it 
may be convenient to repeat them here :— 

Dissenting Ministry still Valid. 

Wonders of Redeeming Love. 1l2mo. 1723. 

Conduct of the Stage and Maequeraders. 

The Interest of Great Britain. 

The Amazon Disarmed.—Is this the same as‘ The 
Amazon Unmasked,’ which Owen himself refers to on 
p- 38 of ‘ Plain Dealing 

Religious Gratitude. 12mo, 1731. 

Character and Conduct of Ecclesiastics, from a MS, of 
Dr. Charles Owen. Shrewsbury. 12mo, 1768. 

Charles Owen also prefixed an address ‘‘To the 
Reader” to James Owen's posthumous ‘ History 
of Images and of Image Worship,’ London, 1709. 


Cuartes Mapevey. 
Warrington Museum. 


Creoxe (8 S. iv. 488, 535).—I am unable to 
say whether having first seen the light in the West 
Indies, for instance, has any effect upon the colour 
of the skin, but I well remember at school (circa 
1845) a boy named Edward Sterling, who had been 
born in St. Vincent, having a kind of olive-coloured 
complexion. He was the son of John Sterling, the 
friend of Thomas Carlyle, and was born about 1831. 

I believe that the infusion of negro blood will 
linger for generations, gradually, of course, getting 
weaker with descent. Some thirty years ago I saw 
a drama presented on the stage called the ‘ Octo- 
roon,’ in which the slave was nearly white. The 
taint lingers longest, I have heard, in the hair and 
nails, Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

“The name Creole does not of necessity imply coloured 
blood, as some persons imagine, I[t is also applied to per- 
sons of perfectly pure ancestry born in the West Indies, 
and some of the best blood of England courses in Creole 
veins.”—* Gunner Jingo’s Jubilee,’ by Major-General P. 
Bland Strange, late Royal Artillery, 1893, p. 98. 

Wituiam Brack. 

Glasgow, 


The following sentence occurs in Dr. R. Hall 
Bakewell’s evidence in reply to Question 3,564 
before the Vaccination Committee of the House 
of Commons: ‘I saw the case of a child last 


"year, who, though a Creole of the Island of Trini- 


dad, is born of English parents, and is a leper.” 
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Dr. Hall Bakewell was at one time, and for many 
years, Vaccinator-G 1 of Trinidad. 
CoLLinsoy, 
Wolsingham, co. Durham, 


Having no ial knowledge upon the subject, 
and no med sage Fs the West Indies, mine may 
be taken as a fair average opinion. I have always 
understood by a Creole the descendant of a 
Earopean settler in the West Indies or neighbour- 
ing mainland of America, whether of mixed or 
pure blood. I do not know whether this agrees 
with the dictionaries, and refrain from wy 


Jouvenite Avutnors (8 §. iv. 349, 490 ; v. 11). 
—Abraham Cowley published his ‘ Poetical Blos- 
somes’ in 1633, while he was a King’s Scholar at 
Westminster. One of the pieces in this little 
volume of thirty-two leaves was dedicated to ‘‘ the 
Worshipful, my very loving master, Mr. Lambert 
Osbolston, chiefe Schoolemaster of Westminster 
Schoole.” G. F. RB. B. 


My friend the Bishop of St. 

copy of the ‘ Juvenile Poems’ of his predecessor in 

see, Dr. Thirlwall. E. Watrorp, M.A. 
entnor. 


“ Cuacun A son coir” iv. 245, 317).— 
It does not seem to me, as Mr. Apams says, “a 
awkward ellipsis.” We say in Italian “I 

figli dei gatti corrono a’ topi,” but often this pro- 
verb is written “I figli dei gatti corrono a topi.” 
I believe it is exactly the same thing with the 
French verb. Needless to say, the double 
version is produced by the similarity of a’ and a 


and a) in French. Paoio 
Milan, Filologico 


8. v. 69).—In reply to Y. S. M., 
Alexander Sinclair died on Aug. 9, 1877, aged 
eighty-three. He bequeathed his books and 
genealogical MSS. to his nephew, the late Earl of 
Glasgow, to be kept as heirlooms in the family. 
They were deposited in Orawford Priory, and the 
earl printed a catalogue of the collection, in which 
he stated that it would always be accessible to 
students on application to the factor. Though most 
of the earl’s things were dispersed at his death, I have 
no doubt that Sinclair's collection still remains in 
the Priory. J. Batrovr Pavt. 


Sir Bory, Kyr. (8" 8. iv. 461).— 
Allow me to correct two slight inaccuracies in my 
note. The register containing his will should be 
Coke, not “ Cope”; his clerical descendants are six, 
not “four.” These gentlemen are the Vicar of 
Tickhill, the rectors of Aisthorpe, Harlestone, 
Little Hadbam, and Screveton, and the curate of 
Belgrave. I would, moreover, add that their an- 
cestor John Bury, of Hacketstown, is styled 
** Captain” in a tract of January, 1678/9, which 


| 


gives his depositions in connexion with the Popish 
Plot. It yoy that he visited England in order 
to claim a debt due from the Crown to his father, 
Sir William Bury, for services rendered in Ire 

and after a somewhat curious adventure a 
king’s evidence. 

OC. E. 
Eden Bridge. 


Dutcarnon (8 §. 25).—In my copy of 
Drayton’s ‘ Polyolbion’ the Arabic words referred 
to by Selden are transliterated into “zu’l’ kurnein.” 
Dr. E. Cobbam Brewer, in his ‘ Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable,’ third edition (disreputably not 
dated by Cassell & Co.), throws the following light 
on the subject :— 

“ Dulearnon.—The horns of a dil Syllogismus 
cornutus); at my wits’ end; — Dul- 
cérnein is the Arabic dhu'lkarnein 
having two horns). Hence the pons asinorum of Euc 
is called the Dulearnon, ‘a asinorum to some good 
Grecians,’ Alexander the Great is called Iscander Dul- 
carnein, and the Macedonian wra the ‘ wra of Dulcar- 
nein.’ According to the Koran, c, xviii., ‘ Dulcarnein 
— built the famous iron walls of Jejuge and 

sjuge, within which Gog and Mazog are confined till 
the end of the world.’ Hence, to send one to Dulcarnein 
is to send one to the prison of Gog and Magog, to daze 
them [not “ Gog and Magog"’; “ them”’==“ one”) with 
puzzles, to defeat them, especially in argument.” 

Probably a reference to some critical edition of 
Chaucer (which unfortunately I have not) would 
furnish a further and more trustworthy elucidation, 

Joun W. Bonz. 

Birkdale. 


Although ‘* Dulcarnon ” does not appear in the 
glossary of Bell’s edition of Chaucer, there is a 
long note on the word in vol. iii. p. 148 in the 
edition of 1878, which gives, besides the remarks 
of Speight and Selden, cited by R. R., a quotation 
from Skinner, who says that Speight is ‘‘ egregie 
hallucinatur,” and to give a still more un- 
likely derivation. It is also stated that opposite 
this word in the Harl. MS. is written “i fuga 
miserorum,” which is a translation of Pandarus’s 
words in the next stanza :— 

Dulcarnon clepid is “ flemyng of wrecchis,” 
Dulcarnon would appear to have been a mathe- 
matical problem or test question of the Middle 
Ages. E. S. A. 


See 1* 8. i. 254; v. 180, 252 ; 5" S, xii. 407, 
454 ; 6" S, v. 384; iv. 48, 76, 


(8" §, iv. 89, 335 ; v. 36). 
—lIn D. J.’s reply there are one or two statements 
about the Fitzwilliams which I venture to correct 
by quoting the Rev. Joseph Hunter, who was un- 
dou ly at home when dealing with the history 
of South Yorkshire families. In the ‘ Deanery of 
Doncaster’ (vol. i. p. 334) he points out that the date 
quoted by D. J. ought to be 1217 instead of 1117. 
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He mentions also the resemblance between the 
arms of the Fitzwilliams, Bec-Crespin, and Gri- 
maldi, remarking at the same time the frequent 
occurrence of the name William in the Bec-Crespin 
family; but, so far as I see, he says nothing about 
the Fitzwilliams being related to either family, 
although he does say the Grimaldis were a branch 
of the Bec-Crespins, and not vice versd, as stated. 
The parentage of Albreda de Lizour’s son is given 
as follows: William fitz William, fitz Godric, 
fitz Chetelbert. G. W. Tomurson, 
Huddersfield, 


Let me point out a still earlier instance than 
those as yet mentioned, 4.¢., from the ‘Septem 
contra Thebas’ of Alschylus, represented 8 c. 473, 
the scene of which is laid at Thebes, circa Bc. 
1216, thirty years before the capture of Troy. The 
different bearings of the chieftains on the shields 
are enumerated, those of Amphiarius, Capaneus, 
Hippomedon, Parthenopseus, Tydeus, and Poly- 
nices, 

An interesting book on the subject is ‘ Curio- 
sities of Heraldry,’ by Mark Antony Lower, which 
allow me to commend to the notice of your readers 
who are interested in the “‘ gentle science.” 

Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Though Homer mentions “‘ devices on the shields 
of the Greek leaders,” yet there is a far fuller 
description of them by A%schylus in the ‘ Septem 
360-670. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

entnor. 


“Gincoam” (8 iv. 386, 516).—If, as 
Pror. Skeat states, the Javanese word ginggang 
means perishable, the probability that gingham 
reaches us from the far East is not great ; but is it 
not the native name of the material itself? Per- 
haps some Oriental scholar can say. There is 
evidence to show that tke fabric known as ging- 
ham was originally brought from India, though 
we now send it there, the same as we do another 
fabric, for the name of which Calicut stands 
sponsor. I admit that the derivation of gingham 
and guingan from Guingamp is very plausible; 
but before we finally assent to the explanation it 
would be as well to inquire when and to what 
extent the manufacture of the material in question 
was carried on at the little French town. 

Cuas. J. Fikret. 


Tae Worp “Onporé” (8" iv. 526).— 
Before speculating as to an analogy or even a con- 
nexion between the Jewish wave-offering and the 

L of an infant, Mr. Arnorr should at 
least have assured himself that there really is the 
notion of waving in the verb ondoyer when used 
of baptism. My own belief is that there is no 
such notion. Mr. Arnotr seems to think that 
because ondoyer, in a neuter sense, means “se 


mouvoir en ondes” (Littré), it must, therefore, 
when used actively, also and always contain the 
meaning of undulatory movement. But surely the 
original meaning of unda is “ water’ (see Skeat, 
s.v. “ Undulate”), and if so, the primary meaning 
of ondoyer is to water—t. ¢., to wet with water or 
pour water on, and the undulatory movement is a 
secondary meaning. What the ceremony was in 
the seventeenth century is best seen from Du 
Cange (s.v. ‘‘ Undeiare”) and from Ménage (s.v. 
** Ondoyer”), They were contemporaries, and they 
both quote the following from a bishop’s letter :— 

“Cum igitur puer natus esset, nec posset sacerdos ad 
baptizandum eum congrue reperiri, pater ejus immersit 
eum aqua, dicens: In nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus 
Sancti,” 

And I believe any man or woman is competent 
to baptize a child (in case of necessity) by simply 
pouring water (holy, if possible) upon its head and 
pronouncing the above sacramental words.* At 
any rate, I have been told this by more than one 
Roman Catholic. I believe, moreover, that the 
Roman Catholic Church has also made provision 
for the case (which must be excessively rare) when 
no water can be had. I should not be surprised if 
spittle were used in such a case, for it is used (I 
suppose in imitation of Christ) by the priest in the 
ordinary Roman Catholic baptismal service for the 
baptism of the child's ears and nostrils, 

F. Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


The meaning of the word wave, as embodied in 
ondoyé, is not that of oscillation, but metaphorical 
for the water of baptism ; in short, ondoyé simply 
means “ washed.” Unluckily, I bave not Littré’s 
‘ Dictionary,’ bat my old Chambaud carefully dis- 
tinguishes  Faserd these two meanings of the verb. 

Cc. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry, 


“ Ondoyer un enfant, c’est le baptiser sans observer 
les cérémonies de | Eglise. Lorequ'un enfant nouveau-né 
it étre en danger de mort, et qu'il n'est pas possible 

Te le porter a l'église pour lui faire donner le baptéme, 
on prend la précaution de l'ondoyer ; mais pour que le 
baptéme ainsi administré soit valide, il faut que la maticre 
et la forme soient exactement gardées. On trouve dans 
les rituels le détail des cas dans lequels on peut baptirer 
ainsi les enfants qui ne sont pas encore entiérement 
nés. Hors le cus de nécessité, on ne doit pas ondoyer, 
sans une permission expresse de l'évéque. L'usage étoit 
établi en Franee d’ondoyer les princes 4 leur naissance, 
et de ne suppiéer les cérémonies que plusieurs années 
aprés; le roi Louis XVI, par un motif de piété, a fait 


* When baptism is performed in the ordinary way 
by a Roman Catholic priest, water is gently poured or 
dropped upon the child's head three times in the form of 
a cross—whilst the sacramental words are being pro- 
nounced—once after each of the divine names, When 
the child is very ill the hand or the foot may be sub- 
stituted for the head, and it seems to me not unlikely 
that in certain cases the cross may simply be traced 
upon the head or forehead with the wetted thumb, for 
the thumb is evidently preferred to the fingers. 
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baptiser ses enfants avec toutes les cérémonies, immé- 


diatement aprés leur naissance. 11 y eut autrefois du 
doute pour savoir si les adultes, qui avoient été baptisés 
au lit pendant une maladie, e« que l'on appeloit les 
cliniques, avoient recu toute la grace du Sacrement ; Saint 
Cyprien soutint l’affirmative,”—Bergier, ‘ Dict. de Théo- 
dogie,’ Paris, 1863, s. v, “ Ondoyer.” 

Ep. Marsa, 


Mintature Votumes (8" iv. 309, 374, 534). 
—Among the small volumes recorded I think the 
following is worthy of notice, though it may per- 
haps be deemed a Triton among the minnows, as 
its leaves measure 45 millimétres by 30 milli- 
métres, and it is 20 m. in thickness, It is cer- 
tainly entitled to be classed as a equat little 
volume, if not a miniature. It is rather larger 
than the Thumb Bible in the British Museum, 
which is dated 1616, and entitled ‘ Verbum 
Sempiternum et Salvator Mundi.’ This is the 
earliest of the kind recorded, and was written by 
John Taylor the Water Poet. 

Mine is a short history of the Bible, containing 
255 pages and 9 plates. Unfortunately, the first 
title-page is missing, but the second is as follows : 
**A Concise History of the New Testament. 
Lond. Printed for W. Harris, No. 70, St. Paul’s- 
Church Yard, 1771.” It is bound in red leather, 
gilt, with the initials W. C. on the cover, and was 

iven to my great-uncle, the first Walter Crouch, 
n 1772, who gave it to me (the third of the name) 
about the year 1850, when he was eighty-seven 
years of age. It has thus been in our possession 
for 122 years. Itis very likely that the little book 
was bound by him, for I know that both he and 
his brother (my grandfather) went to Cranbrook 
Grammar School, and the latter told me that he 
was taught there to bind and gild leather, and I 
have specimens of his work still in my possession. 
The plates are :— 

Title- page (missing) ; p, 10, Fiat (the World) Creation ; 
p. 23, Adam and Eve (no title); p. 52, Genesis xii. 3 
(Moses); p. 58, Shem and Isaac; p. 93, Aaron; p. 149, 
title-page. “‘A Concise, &c., 1771"; p. 161, The Nati- 
vity ; p. 173, The Epiphany; p. 221, Christ and Mary 
Magdalene (no title) ; p, 234, Joseph of Arimathea. 

I remember many years ago being shown 
another copy by the late Mr. Overall, of the Guild- 
hall Library, but I cannot now lay hands on the 
note I made of it at the time, I fancy the book is 
somewhat rare. Warrter Crovcs, F.Z.S. 

Grafton House, Wanstead, Essex. 


In my collection are ‘Small Rain upon the 
Tender Herb,’ London, R.T.S., n.d., one and 
one-eighth by one and a quarter inch; ‘The 
Smallest English Dictionary in the World,’ Glas- 
gow, Bryce, 1893. Size three-quarters by one and 
one-sixteenth inch—a wonderful book. 

In Mr. A. H. Buallen’s edition of Peele’s works 
is given a facsimile title-page of ‘The Tale of 
Troy: | By G. Peele| M. of Arts in | Oxford. 
Printed by A. H. | 1604. The size is three- 


quarters of an inch by one and one-eighth inch, 
and only one copy seems to be Te - 


All the miniature volumes which have been 
described under the above heading seem to have 
been published in the present century. Will some 
correspondent kindly state what are the smallest 
books produced by the old printers which have 
survived to the present day? I have a small 
volume which appears to be in the original bind- 
ing and measures 70 m. by 44m., viz.— 

Epicteti Enchiridion, et Cebetis Tabvla, Grace & 
Latiné. Ex Officina Plantiniana Raphelengii, 


Pp. 247. 
J. F. Manserau. 
Liverpool. 


Permit me to add to my former note the follow- 
ing description of such volumes, sold at Madame 
G——’s sale at the Hotel Drouot, Paris, Dec. 26, 
1893 

a, Vane et les Belles, pour 1808, Hauteur 
0™.0266. 

121. Le Poéte de Il’Enfance, 1829. Hauteur 0™,0222, 

122. Poéte en miniature, 1849. Hauteur, 0",0222. 

123. Petites Heures del’Enfance, Paris, chez Caillot. 
Hauteur, 0™,03, 

124. Petit Calendrier Anglais, 1824. Hauteur 0™,0224, 

T. W. Carson. 

Clarisford, Cowper Road, Dublin, 


Arms or Citizs, Towns, ayp Corporations 
(8 S, v. 87).—This information has been asked 
for on three occasions, The replies have furnished 
the names of works, both English and foreign, in 
which particalars may be found. See ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
1" S. vi. 54, 161, 400; 5 §. i. 130, 195 ; 7 8, 
vi. 149, 258, 334. 

Everarp Home Co.eman. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Upat Tenvre (8 §, v. 47).—The udal tenure 
of land, which prevails in Orkney and Shetland, 
is entirely different from the feudal tenure, which 
prevails throughout the rest of Scotland. The 
peculiarity of the tenure in these islands is due to 
the fact that they were subject to the Kings of 
Norway until 1468. In that year James III., 
King of Scotland, married the daughter of Chris- 
tian I., King of Norway, and the islands were 
handed over to the Scottish king as part of the 
lady’s portion. The lands held by udal tenure are 
subject toa Government tax called “skat.” Ac- 
cording to what is still the law of Norway, they 
descend to the children in equal shares. They are 
held by natural possession, and without any title 
in writing. In this way they resemble the “ folk- 
land” of the Anglo-Saxons, as distinguished from 
the “ boc-land,” terra libraria, of which the title 
was written. Udal lands can be turned into feus, 


if the proprietors so desire. As the old udallers 
immigrants, the 


have disappeared before Scottish 
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land has ually changed from udal to feudal. 
says old Magnus Troil, in the 
‘ Pirate,’— 

“the ancient days and genuine manners of these islands 
are no more, for our ancient rs—our Patersons, 
our Feas, our Schlagbrenners, our Thorbiorns, have 
given place to Gifforde, Scotts, Mousts, men whose 
names them or their ancestors strangers to the 
soil.” 

In another place he remarked “how probable it 
was that in another century scare a merk, ecarce 
even an ure of land, would be in the possession of 
the Norse inhabitants, the true udallers of Zetland.” 

J. A. Lovat-Fraser. 


This is the same as allodial, and therefore quite 
distinct from feudal, tenure. This system of land- 
holding, like its name (Dan. odal), is Scandina- 
vian, having been brought by the Northmen into 
Orkney and Shetland, where it still exists to a 
considerable extent under the name of udal right, 
the only example of allodial tenure to be met with 
in Great Britain. The udal lands of the two 
groups of islands named above are held by natural 
possession, provable by witnesses, without apy 
title in writing. Further information may be 
found in avy good Scotch law dictionary. 

F. Apams., 


Portraits or Epwarp I, (8™ v. 48).—An 
impression taken from the Great Seal of Edward I. 
shows a round-faced, fat-cheeked, clean-shaven 
plebeian, which does not agree with the description 
of the king’s personal ap nce, as given by 
Hemingford, quoted by Miss Strickland in her 
life of ‘ Eleanora of Castile’ (‘ Queens of England,’ 
vol. ii. pp. 151-2), In the same volume, under 
* Margaret of France,’ the following occurs :— 

“The original MS. of the queen’s chronicler, John o’ 
London, is a great curiosity. It is written in Latin on 
vellum, very finely and legibly penned, and oramented 
with initial letters, illuminated with gold and colours; 
the centres of the most of these are unfinished, and the 
manuscript itself is a fragment. The description of 
Edward's person is accompanied by an odd representa- 
tion of bis face in the midst of an initial letter. The 
features bear the same cast as the portraits of the king; 
there is the small haughty mouth, the severe penetrating 
eyes, and the long straight nose ; the king is meant to be 
ete in glory, but the bead is surrounded with three 
tiers of most suspicious-looking flames, However, such 
as it is, it doubtless satisfied the royal widow, to whom 
the work was dedicated.”"—Pp. 199, 200. 

Miss Strickland does not mention where this 
MS. is deposited. Over the chief entrance to 
Carnarvon Castle, which was begun by Edward I., 
is a statue of the founder, with his hand upon a 
half-drawn sword, whilst his shield lies at his feet, 
to indicate the termination of the war with Wales. 
The statue is mutilated, but I think the head has 
suffered less from ill-usage than other parts of the 
figure. A photograph would show this, and could 
be obtained from the place direct. 

H. G. Grirrisnoors. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

A Standard Dictionary of the English Lan By 
Iseac K. Funk, D.D., and others. Vol. I. (New York, 
Funk & Wagaalls Co.) 

AMONG its many claims upon attention, the present may 

be regarded as a dictionary-making age. The under- 

takings at present being conducted by means of concerted 
effort would strike with amazement the great dictionary 
makers of past tires, immortal as these sare—the Dolets, 

Ducanges, and other philological giants. During the 

past twelve months we have seen the appearance of the 

second volume of the great Oxford dictionary, which 
is to be, when finished, the supreme philological accom- 
plishment of the age, and bave witnessed the completion 
of the ‘Century Dictionary,’ the great philological 
bequest of the New World to the Old, The new 

‘ standard Dictionary, of which Vol, I., A-L, now ap- 

pears, deserves a conspicuous place even in days so 

energetic and enterprising as the present. It “supplies,” 
to fall into a phrase now out of date and in evil odour, 

“a want,” that, namely, of a dictionary comprehensive 

and thorough in all respects, fulfilling the requirements 

of the scientific man and the scholar, in a shape that 
will not overburden the modest shelf dation of 
the average reader who is not also a collector, »nd ata 

rice that is not prohibitive to the general public. To 
| oe full tribute to the value of a dictionary of any sort 
it is necessary to have it by one for a time and turn to 
it on every emergency. This we hope to be able to do, 
so that at the appearance of the second volume, which 
is promised for the coming summer, we may be able to 
pronounce an opinion upon its merits. At present we 
deal only with the echeme of the book, its appearance, 
and its special features, In size the book is a little 
smuller than a volume of the ‘ New Englieh Dictionary.’ 

Apart from preliminary matter, it contains 1,060 pages 

of three columns each page. In its handsome morocco 

binding, and with its artistic decorations, it constitutes 
an eminently beautiful ss well asa fairly portable pos- 
session. Its compilation has occupied four years of the 
time of two hundred and forty-seven editors, five hundred 
readers, and many hundreds of other workers, the cost of 
production, when the whole is pleted, being estimated 
to reach a million dollars. That the work, which claims 
to represent the latest conclusions of scholarship, is 
sound, competent, and trustworthy will be proved to 
our readers by the testimony to its merits borne by Eng- 
lish scholars, philologiete, and lexicographers. Among 
those who raise their voices in its favour are Professors 

Sayce and Dowden, of Oxford and Dublin respectively. 

Prof. Skeat and Dr. Murray bear also their indisputable 

testimony to its value. Both praise the phonetic element 

in the spelling, and Dr. Murray speaks in highest terms 
of Prof, Marsh’s editorship of this department. Dr. 

Murray approves, in the case of a popular dictionary, 

the system adopted, where a word bas many meanings, 

of putting the meanings in the order of their currency 
or popularity, and dec!ares, from a study of the specimen 
pages supplied bim, that they appear to be as well done 
as is practicable “ within the necessarily small compass 
of a single-volume dictionary.” In explanation of this 
it may be said that the work is to be issued in one 
volume as well as in two, This high praise is echoed 
from most of the American universities, and the state- 
ment that the work will serve all purposes of a general 
dictionary, and puts to shame all previous books on any- 
thing approximate to the eame lines, finds utterance 
from numbers of those best entitled to spesk, A feature 
of great importance is that of the hypleniog of words, 
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the decision whether a word should be written tow-path 
or towpath. In the case of pronunciation of words the 
scientific alphabet prepared by the American Philo- 
—_ Association has been used with happiest effect. 
Hlustrations are given, and add materially to the clearness 
and vivacity of the explanation. In some cases, as in 
those of birds, they are coloured after life. Every latest 
arrangement for facilitating reference is adopted, and 
one oho masters a very simple method will find the 
process of seeking a word marvellously quickened. ho- 
thing is more interesting than the explanation in the 
introduction of the reasons tbat lead to the inclusion or 
rejection of a word. In the case of obsolete words the 
rule, not always easy of application, is observed that the 
words likely to be sought in a dictionary are given, and 
not otbers, Within anything approaching to the limits 
fixed it is impossible to give a tithe of the words for which 
aman may possibly seek, Take, for instance, the word 
flaskysable, which has been lately debated in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
More than thirty years ago that word arrested our atten- 
tion in Lydgate, but no dictionary included it. Even now 
it does not appear, nor will it find a place until the Ox- 
ford dictionary reaches the letter F, with which, indeed, 
it is at present occupied, 1t would be impossible to insert 
in a work such as that before us this word, which no 
writer other than Lydgate apparently employs, and across 
which the reader might well have never come. In other 
cases, such as scientific phraseology, the principles 
adopted commend themselves to common sense, Un- 
familiar words from trades and occupations, such as 
Victor Hugo loved to acquire, are given, and constitute 
very much of a novelty. ‘There is, indeed, little to 
challenge dissent or even discussion, and the praise 
liberally bestowed upon the work is well merited. It is 
very greatly in advance of any dictionary of its class in 
either England or America, and is gladly recommended 
to all who need a dictionary. It is a work of great value 
and authority, and coes infinite credit to all concerned 
in its production. It is issued by subscription, and pos- 
eesses, among other recommendations, of compa- 
rative cheapness. 


A Book of the Heavenly Birthdays. By E, V.B. (Stock.) 
Onur in England could a book such as this, dealing 
wholly with dexth, hope for a large circulation, The 
author of ‘Ros Rosarum,’ to whom it is due, took down 
at first her quotations with the view of compiling a 
birthday-book, As it grew the scheme changed, and 
the whole now consists of a well-selected series of poems 
or verses on the subject of loss coupled with the hopes of 
future meeting. How much ground has been covered 
in the researches undertaken becomes evident when it 
is said that the very first quotation is from Thomas 
D'Urfey, whose name is seldom present in anthologies. 
Sidney, Chaucer, Drummond of Hawthornden, and other 
poets, to Tennyson and Rossetti, are laid under contribu- 
tion. It is to be regretted that the name which in the 
address to the reader and in the index Fie as Mackail 
is in the body of the book printed W. M. W, Call. 


Greece in the Age of Pericles, By A.J,Grant, (Murray.) 
In writing this manual for the “ University Extension 
Series” Mr. Grant has given some variety to a well-worn 
theme by bringing into prominence the social aspects of 
the period, especially in their bearing on the condition 
of women and slaves. Here Dr. Mahaffy’s books have 
stood him in good stead ; but he has gone to the original 
authorities for the history of the time he deals with. 
He gives us one chapter on “‘ The Religion of the Greeks,” 
another on “The Essentials of Greek Civilization,” 
another on “ Society in Greece, and Thought and Art in 
Athens.” All these are very well done; and by the 


introduction of modern instances and analogies the 
reader is enabled to realize and share in this stirring 
— of Athenian life as if it were passing around him, 

e can recommend Mr. Grant’s compendium as both 
readable and accurate. It is beautifully printed and 
nicely illustrated. 


Proverbi Inglesi ; Studio Comparativo. Per Paolo Bel- 
lezza. (Milano, Cogliati.) 
Sienox has compiled an interesting monograph 
on our national proverbs, which he compares and con- 
trasts with those of his own and other modern languages. 
His acquaintance with English literature seems laudubly 
wide for a foreigner, and he makes extensive use of our 
own columne. His critical faculty is sometimes at fault ; 
e.g., in reproducing the now discredited theory that the 
Thames, which so few succeed in firing, wus originally 
the stuff called tamis or tammy. He is even so indis- 
creet as to parallel this with the French, “ Ii ne mettra 
pas la Seine en feu,” explaining seine in the sense of 
fishing-net, and this in the face of the Latin saw (quoted 
himeelf), “‘ Tiberim dere nequaq potest.” 
he foreign printer yields his customary crop of mis- 
prints in the Exglish words, 


Book-Song. Edited by Gleeson White, (Stock.) 
A DELIGHTFUL little volume is this edited for Mr. 
Wheatley’s “Book Lover's Library.” It consists of 
poems on books by modern authors, and is rich in con- 
tributions by Messrs, Swinburne, Austin Dobson, Steven- 
son, Le Gallienne, &c. Some excellent poems from 
American sources are also supplied. 


A xEw work, entitled ‘ Medizval Music: an Historical 
Sketch, with Musical Illustrations,’ by R. C. Hope, F.8.A., 
will be published immediately by Mr, Elliot Stock. 

Mr. E, A. Vickers, 28, Manor Row, Bradford, seeks 
a copy of the song on Abraham Newland. Some one will 
doubtless oblige him, as they previously obliged GenERAL 
Rieaup. See 6 8, viii, 329, 374; ix. 156. 


Notices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On ali communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

Ws cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

A. Mitinovuse (“Charles Il, and the Oak ”).—We 
the of Charles 11. that he took in 
the Bosco ak, concerning which see ‘ N. & Q.,’ 6 8, 
viii, 165, 317, 351. % 

JonatHaNn Boucnter.—George Sand was born July 1, 
1804, She died at Nohant, June 7, 1876, 

A. W, Connetius Hattes.—The initials are W. G, N. 

Erratum.—P, 116, col. 2, 1. 24, for “ Bacon” read 
Wotton. 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters te “The Publisher”—at the Office 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 4 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


The MONTHLY PART for FEBRUARY contains 


The OPENING CHAPTERS of a NEW SERIAL STORY, entitled 


MARRIED TO ORDER. 


By ESME STUART, 
Author of ‘Joan Vellacot,’ ‘A Woman of Forty,’ ‘ Kestell of Greystone,’ &c, 


THE FOLLOWING PAPERS:— 

A RIDE to LITTLE TIBET, 
ON CANNOCK CHASE, 

The PLEASURES of GOLF. 
The ABDUCTION of a KING, 


NOTABLE NEW YEAR'S DAYS. 


The IRON HORSE in the HOLY LAND: 
Railway to Damascus. 


HIS SPECIAL PROVIDENCE, A Com- 


plete Story. 
DOCK LIFE. 


A CHAPTER in NAVAL HISTORY: 
Admiral John Markham. 


SOLITUDE and a CROWD. 
The ROMANS at TABLE. 
“GILES.” A Complete Story. 


WINTER 


LIFE in COPENHAGEN, In 


Two Parts. 
aa COUSIN COLAS. A Story in Two 


bapters. 


POEMS, &c. 


And 


The CONCLUSION of the SERIAL STORY, 
THROUGH THE RANKS. 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, EC, 
Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[8 8, V. 17, 


L’INTERMEDIAIRE 
DES CHERCHEURS ET CURIEUX; 


OR, 


FRENCH NOTES 
Founded 


Literary, Historical, and Artistic Correspondence 
and Notes. 

Questions and Replies; Letters and Documentary 
Authorities, Discoveries and Curiosities, Literary 
News and Gossip. 

Erudition. 

Offers for Sale and Advertisements of Things to 
be Sold; Exchanges, Lists of Sales and Accounts of 
the same; Lists of Acquisitions by Public Collec- 
tions and Museums, for the use of Literary Men, 
Artists, Bibliophiles, Professors, Formers of Collec- 
tions, Archwologists, Genealogists, Numismatists. 
L’INTERMEDIAIRE appears three times a month. 
It is an absolutely necessary tool to literary workers. 
The system of Notes and Queries, on which it rests, 
is one of the most simple, useful, and practical pos- 
sible. The object of the paper is to lend its con- 
siderable amount of publicity to all literary workers 
and literary inquirers who find themselves em- 
barrassed in their work. 

We reply to all. 

Among literary men, learned men, professors, 
artists, persons forming collections of pictures and 
other art objects, bibliophiles, Jovers of prints and 
autographs, archeologists, collectors of coins, there 
is not one who does not sometimes find that he has 
got beyond his own knowledge and needs that of 
others. He has consulted his friends, the library of 
his town, the societies of his district, he has written 
many letters—he has not obtained the information 
that he wants. Another wishes to find. whence 
comes a quotation which his memory does not 
correctly supply, or to find a particular book, a 
manuscript, an art object, heraldic bearings, a 
family descent, or to verify the authenticity of 


a text or of an autograph, or to learn the common- 
ness or scarcity and the consequent value of some | 
object; to know whether the subject which occu- | 
pies his mind has already been studied, whether a 
particular document has already been published, | 
whether librarians or custodians of archives or | 
museums or other collectors can give him hints 
or supply documents which will help him in his 
studies. He has looked at everything that he can 
find, and consulted all easily available works of 
reference, and yet is ata standstill. Here comes in 
L’INTERMEDIAIRE. That paper prints vis ques- 


AND QUERIES. 
in 1864, 


tion and carries it to the door of all the learned, 
and in a following number brings him the answer 
for which he had so long waited. There is a bond 
which brings together all the readers of L’INTER. 
MEDIAIRE—the desire to help one another. The 
— and the replies are inserted without the 

rawing of any distinction of political or of religious 
opinion. The independence of L’INTERMEDIAIRE 
is complete, and that of its correspondents is guarded, 
if they wish it, by the most scrupulous anonymity, 
Whatever may be the excitement of politics, our 
Notes and Queries have always interested the press 
and the world of letters, for they explain the his 
torical, artistic, and literary past, and bring out 
from their ordinary reserve men who are able to 
answer, and who often have not previously spoken, 
Many have been the indiscretions committed in the 
paper to the benefit of history. 


In addition to the Notes and Queries part 
L'INTERMEDIAIRE publishes, in its part whick 
has to do with discoveries and curiosities, letters 
and authorities which have not previously seen the 
light, and this important part of the paper greatly 
adds to its attraction and variety. 

In its news part L’INTERMEDIAIRE publishesa 
supplement of eight columns with each number 
which informs the reader of all that is doing in the 
world of letters and arts, of discoveries, researches, 
acquisitions of the libraries and archives and 
museums of the world. It also contains proposals 
for sale, exchange, and barter among the subscribers 
to the paper, and those only, and lists and accounts 
of public sales in France and abroad. The die 
coveries which are due to L’'INTERMEDIAIRE 
amount to thousands, and it is impossible to close 
any literary inquiry with safety without first sub- 
mitting it to that paper. 


L’'INTERMEDIAIRE is published on the 10th, 


| 20th, and 30th of the month, and each number, price 


1 franc, contains 48 columns, beautifully printed, 
and the paper forms at the end of every six months 
an elegant volume of not less than 1,000 columns, 
with indexes, 

Subscriptions for Twelve Months for France, 
16 franes; Six Months, 9 francs; Three Months, 
5 francs. For abroad, Twelve Months, l5s,; Six 
Months, 8. 4d.; Three Months, 4s, 2d, 


LUCIEN FAUCOU, 13, Rue Cujas, Paris. 


Printed by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s-buildings. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, at Kream's-buildings, 


Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by the said 
Chancery-iane, B.U.—saturaay, February 17, 164 
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